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ARIUS: TWICE A HERETIC? 
ARIUS AND THE HUMAN Sout oF JESUS CHRIST 


WiuiaM P. Hauecaarp, General Theological Seminary 


“Christology was an important element of the earliest Arianism.”” 
So states Raven in the introductory chapters to his study of apol- 
linarianism. This paper will consider the christology of the “earliest 
Arians,” in particular that of Arius himself. Christology has been de- 
fined as “the study of the Person of Christ, and in particular of the 
union in Him of the Divine and human natures.’” In the latter “par- 
ticular” sense, we shall conclude that Arius really had no developed 
christology. This is not to say, however, that Arius was not christologi- 
cally concerned in the larger sense of the word; i.e., “the study of the 
Person of Christ.’ It is true to say after Dorner that: 

We should be very greatly mistaken . . . if we were to suppose that the 

Christological labours had meanwhile been totally suspended: on the con- 

trary, in the case of the thinkers of the Church, Christology was the 

perennial motive of their trinitarian efforts.’ 
Such statements underline the fact that it was not abstract speculative 
imagination that led theologians to describe God in trinitarian terms, but 
rather the given impact of the historical person of Jesus Christ upon 
the community claiming him as Lord. In this sense, all trinitarian ef- 
forts are rooted in christology. The fourth century trinitarian dispute 
over arianism ended with the Catholic Church’s claim that Jesus Christ 
is fully and essentially God. The succeeding controversies over Chris- 
tology in the more limited sense pertained to the union of manhood and 
Godhead in Jesus. Such discussion of the union of God and man almost 
inevitably centered upon the extent to which a real humanity could be 
retained in union with divinity. And thus it is a useful, if rather glib, 
oversimplification to state that the trinitarian controversies dogmatically 
established the Godhead of Christ, and the christological controversies 
(in the restricted sense) dogmatically established his humanity. There- 
fore, as all historians and theologians would agree, the primary im- 
portance of arianism lies in the trinitarian controversy. 


And yet, these same historians assert that Arius also expounded 
a developed and specific christological doctrine, namely, that the Logos 
took the place of a human soul in the Incarnate Christ. Harnack in- 
cludes this as one of eight fundamental premises of Arius’ doctrine.‘ 
Dorner states: 


Arius must always have attached great significance to this pre-existent 
hypostasis ; for he regarded it as, strictly speaking, the personal element in 
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the human life of Christ, and on its account was compelled to mutilate the 
humanity of Christ, by denying to it a human soul... 5 

Gwatkin comments that arianism “lost even his true humanity in a 
phantastic theory of the Incarnation which refused the Son of Mana 
human soul.’* J. N. D. Kelly writes that “all our authorities agree that 
the Arians taught that in Christ the Word had united Himself to a 
human body lacking a rational soul, Himself taking the place of one.’” 
Popular lectures on christology, such as Cave’s in 1925,° and refer- 
ence articles, such as that of A. Michel in Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique or that in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 
present Arius’ teaching in a similar fashion. Raven,”° and more recently, 
Hardy," have found useful the pedagogical cliché that Arius and 
Apollinaris expounded the same Christological formula, the former to 
prove him less than full deity, and the latter to prove him homoousios 
with the Father. Harnack went so far as to credit Arius with initiating 
the christological controversies of the later fourth and fifth centuries: 
“The assertion of Arius and his pupils that the Logos took only a 
human body gave the impulse to renewed consideration of the prob- 
lem.””* Of the above-mentioned scholars, Gwatkin, Kelly, and Hardy 
speak generally of the “Arians” and only by implication apply this doc- 
trine to Arius. The others definitely ascribe it to Arius—and with few 
of the usual substantiating footnotes. 


Dorner asserts: “That this was the doctrine of Arius . . . is re- 
peatedly affirmed by Athanasius,” but his example is the Contra 
Apollinariastas, now known to be from a later hand.”* Dorner also 
refers to Epiphanius, and we shall consider the statement of this 
prolific heresiologist in a later section. As we shall see, Epiphanius is 
the only contemporary to ascribe this doctrine to Arius himself. Dorner 
also gives three other important references, Eustathius of Antioch, as 
preserved in Theodoret, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus. 
Theodoret tells us that Eustathius’ fragment is from his book on 


the soul: 


Why do they, in the concoction of their earth-born deceits, make much 
-. ., Of proving that the Christ assumed a body without a soul? (ton christon 

apsuchon aneiléphenai soma). In order that if they could seduce any to 

lay down that this is the case, then, by attributing to the divine Spirit 

variations of affection, they might easily persuade them that the mutable 

is not begotten of the immutable nature.** 
Gregory of Nyssa writing against Eunomius informs us that arians 
teach that “the flesh was taken into the Godhead without the soul,’ 
His fellow Cappadocian, Gregory Nazianzen, incidentally tells us in his 
attack on apollinarianism that the arians shared the doctrine of Christ’s 
soulless humanity.** Kelly refers to Epiphanius and Eustathius, and 
adds the later Theodore of Mopsuestia and a creed ascribed to Eudoxius 
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containing the following phrases: 


Who was made flesh, but not man (sarkothenta, ouk enanthrdpésantai). 
For He did not take a human soul, but became flesh so that God might 
have dealings with us men through flesh as through a veil . . . not a com- 
plete man, but God in place of a soul in flesh.’” 

Eudoxius and Eunomius were thorough-going anomoeans. Al- 
though these extremists amongst the later fourth century arians may 
have represented the logical conciusion of incipient tendencies of arian 
thinking, it is not accurate uncritically to attribute their doctrines to 
arianism from its origins. It was not early arianism but anomoeanism 
that the Cappadocians and Theodore of Mopsuestia opposed. Further- 
more, all these men were anxious to find such a belief in Christ’s soma 
apsuchon amongst the arians to use as ammunition against the apol- 
linarians whom they also were fighting so vigorously. 


The evidence of Eustathius is especially strong, however, if, as 
some scholars claim, he died in 337. He was deposed from the see of 
Antioch for his vigorous championship of the Nicene cause. The council 
of Sardica might have been expected to consider his case, but there is 
no mention of it. The simplest conclusion is that he had died. If so, then 
his statement must refer to early arianism and might therefore be 
claimed to reflect that of Arius himself. However, Gwatkin strongly 
argues against such an early date, and, gathering the evidence, places 
his death between 356 and 360.'" If Gwatkin is correct, the fragment 
may well come from Eustathius’ later life when, in exile, he had op- 
portunity to write. Thus, he does not give clear evidence of early arian 
belief in Christ’s soma apsuchon. 


The evidence for a specific christological formulation by Arius has 
thus far been reduced to that indicating acceptance of the doctrine by 
the anomoean party, that of Eustathius which may also pertain to the 
developing anomoean position, and the direct evidence of Epiphanius to 
be considered below. 


II 


The particular concern of this paper is the doctrine of Arius him- 
self, and so we shall turn to consider his broader doctrines as we can 
best reconstruct them before returning to the specific issue of the 
human soul in Christ. In trying to reconstruct Arius’ doctrines we 
face the problem of isolated fragments preserved by his opponents in 
controversial writings. His own works have not survived, perhaps 
due to Constantine, for Socrates gives us the text of an edict by the 
Emperor which ordered the destruction of Arius’ writings.** The 
largest number of quotations from Arius are in Athanasius. Bardy, 
who has made the most convenient collection of fragments from Arius 
comments : 
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Ailleurs, le text d’Arius n’est pas mieux respecté, et lorsque le méme 
fragment est cité 4 deux ou trois réprises au cours de l’oeuvre de saint 
Athanase, il comporte un si grand nombre du variantes que 1’étab- 
lissement de l’original est 4 peu prés impossible.?® 
However, recognizing the difficulties, we can still claim to have some 
real knowledge of Arius’ teaching through these fragments. Historians 
also have the evidence of the more accurately preserved letters of 
Arius to Alexander of Alexandria and to Eusebius of Nicomedia. We 
find copies of the former preserved by Eusebius of Cesarea, Athanasius, 
Hilary, Foebade d’Agen, and Epiphanius.” The latter is preserved by 
Epiphanius, Theodoret, Epiphanius the Scholastic, and in two early 
Latin translations.» Through these letters and the fragments, Arius’ 
teaching can be partially reconstructed. 

As we have already indicated, the primary distinction between the 
arians and the nicenes lay in arian insistence that whatever divinity 
Christ might possess, it was not the full Godhead of the Unoriginate. 
For our consideration of his christology, we need consider more spe- 
cifically the manner in which he treated the Incarnate Lord of the 
Gospel narratives. M. Richard has made a valuable analysis of Oratione, 
III, 26 in which Athanasius presents a series of arian statements on 
this subject.* Although not named as the work of Arius, they could 
be paralleled by Arius’ statements elsewhere. Richard extracts four 
main theses: 


I. Le Fils n’est pas né du Pére par nature et ne lui est pas homoios 
kat’ ousian. 
II. Il n’est pas la Puissance propre du Pére. 
III. Ii n’est pas la Sagesse propre du Pére. 
IV. Hi n’est pas le propre Verbe du Pére. C’est une creature. 


The arian proves the first by texts which mention gifts received by 
Jesus Christ from the Father; the second by texts which describe Jesus 
as troubled in spirit ; the third by texts which state the growth of Jesus 
and depict him seeking information from others; and finally, the fourth 
by texts which demonstrate his ignorance of the day of judgment, his 
abandonment on the cross, his acquisition of glory, and his prayers to 
the Father. Such use of Scripture by the arians indicates that they 
assumed that anything which applies to the incarnate Word automati- 
cally and without reservation describes the Word Himself; the Word is 
the subject of the actions of Jesus Christ. One conclusion might be 
that the human soul of the incarnate Lord was replaced by the Word, 
but this does not necessarily follow. That the anomoean arians did so 
conclude does not prove that Arius did any more than the fact that 
arian use of Origen’s description of the Word as ho deuteros theos 
proves that Origen thought of Christ in arian terms. 

Harnack wrote that arianism consists of “two entirely disparate 
parts,”** One is the cosmological necessity of the Logos to mediate 
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between the inexpressible remote Deity and the world. The second, he 
calls an Adoptionism in which Christ gradually becomes God and 
develops “in moral unity of feeling with God, progresses and attains 
his perfection by divine grace.” We need look more closely at this so- 
called Adoptionism. Arius does lay emphasis on Jesus’ moral effort. 
He wrote that the Son does not even know his own substance exactly: 
“alla kai autos ho uios tén heautoii ousian ouk oide.”” Richard concludes 
that when the Logos took flesh of Mary, he was in the condition of a 
simple human soul, starting from zero in the conquest of salvation and 
virtue.” The Son is united to the Father by will. In discussing the 
text, “I and the Father are one” (John 10:30), Arius concludes that 
the union of the Son with the Father is one of will.77 Therefore, his 
goodness is of free choice rather than of nature.” Continuing this 
line of reasoning, Arius sees that the Son’s proper use of his free will 
(autexousia) provided the moral grounds for which the Father con- 
ferred his glory upon him in advance.” Richard sums up such rea- 
soning: “L’Incarnation a été avant tout une épreuve imposé par Dieu 
au Verbe pour justifier les priviléges qu’il avait regus a l’origine.”® 
The important point here is that, in distinction from earlier Adoption- 
ism, the glory conferred upon Christ was conferred not after he had 
proved himself, but from his very first existence in anticipation of that 
performance of the Incarnate Word which God foresaw. Also it 
should be noted in this passage that Arius can speak of the Incarnate 
as anthropos. He does not limit himself to the cognates of sarx, which 
were all that Eudoxius would allow. Whereas we must not read too 
much into this casual use of “man,” it does indicate that Arius thinks 
of Jesus not as a “hybrid monster,” but as man. 

The divinity which the Word possessed in anticipation of his in- 
carnate performance was given by his participation in the Unbegotten: 
Christ is not very God, but He . . . was made God (etheopoiéthé) by 

participation.** 
Elsewhere he explains that such participation in deity is possible by 
means of grace conferred: 


Though He is called God, yet He is not very God, but by participation of. 
grace, He as others (hoi alloi pantes), is God only in name.*? 


Although he does not explain who the alloi pantes are, they are crea- 
tures, and undoubtedly include men. The manner in which the Unbegot- 
ten treats the Incarnate is not fundamentally different from his man- 
ner towards all men. Anthanasius also used theopoied to describe salva- 
tion. Arius speaks of two Words and two Wisdoms in order to dis- 
tinguish the abstract attributes possessed by the Absolute from the 
independent Son who is only named Word and Wisdom through his 
participation in these attributes. Because the Absolute foreknew the 
good life that the Word incarnate would lead, he permitted him to 
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share through grace in his own glory and Word and Wisdom and to 
be named “God” and “Word” and “Wisdom of God.” The Incarnate 
began his earthly existence in virtually the same situation as that of 
all men. 

Athanasius reports in a section which is not specifically applied to 
Arius, that the arians taught that the Unbegun made the Son “a be- 
ginning of things originated and advanced Him as a Son to Himself 
by adoption.”** However, as we noted above, the adoption is not that 
of earlier christology in which the man Jesus is adopted as Son at his 
baptism; rather the Word is adopted at his creation because of his fu- 
ture earthly life as flesh or as man. Harnack’s description of a “Christ 
who gradually becomes God” is not strictly accurate. He does indeed 
progress and attain his perfection by participation in God’s grace, but 
he is named God from the start in anticipation of his performance. 

The two preserved letters of Arius, to Alexander and to Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, contain nothing of christological interest in the restricted 
sense of. the word. However, in the creed which Arius signed to satisfy 
Constantine in order that he might be received in Constantinople in 
communion of the Church, there is a phrase with possible christological 
implications. Socrates and Sozomen both include the symbol in their 
histories. In Socrates’ version, the creed includes this expression about 
the Son: katelthonta kai sarkéthenta.** Sozomen’s version substitutes 
the phrase sarka analabonta for sarkéthenta. If the creed dated from 
the fifth century, these would be inadequate Christological expressions 
from the point of view of catholic orthodoxy. But at this time, the 
phrase has little significance as a deliberate and specific christological 
formulation. Bardy comments: 


Insistera-t-on sur le mot sarkothenta que donne Socrate ou sur la 
périphrase sarka analabonta qui est la lecture de Sozoméne, en rappelant 
que pour Arius le Verbe n’a puis qu’une chair humaine? II est sur que la 
formule de Nicée qui précise le sens de sarkothenta en y ajoutant le terme 
enthropésanta est plus claire; mais Eusébe de Cesarée lui aussi n’a que 
le sarkothenta et bien des symboles orthodoxes sont dans le méme cas.** 


Moreover, as Bardy points out, Athanasius accepted this statement 
as orthodox, for in his judgment, Arius “kept out of sight the peculiar 
expressions of his impiety.’*’ As we shall see below, Athanasius could 
use sarx and anthropos indifferently. 

In none of these christological fragments of Arius, does he dis- 
cuss the relationship of the Word to the humanity of the Incarnate. 
There is emphasis on the moral achievement of the Word Incarnate 
and there is an implicit assumption that the Word is the subject of all 
the actions and words of the Gospel, but these merely emphasize the 
reduced divinity of the Son. They have no explicit consequences for the 
humanity nor for the union. Some scholars have assumed that they 
necessarily also imply a particular christology, developed in the same 
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way the anomoeans apparently developed it. For example, Liebaert 
writes : 
Ils soulignaient le caractére psychologique de ces émotions diverses: 
crainte, trouble, tristesse, etc., et dés lors il leur était facile de trouver 
la un argument en faveur de leur conception du Verbe: c’est l’ame du 
Christ qui se revéle passible dans les Evangiles; or dans le Christ, c’est le 
Verbe qui joue le role d’ame humaine dans le Verbe incarné, les Ariens 
en concluaient logiquement que dire: l’4me du Christ est troublée, c’est 
dire, le Verbe est troublé.** 


Of course, although Liebaert uses the fragments of Arius preserved 
in Athanasius, he writes in this book of the christology of Cyril. Arian- 
ism at that time was of an anomoean variety, and, therefore, for his 
purposes the analysis holds. The Word-as-human-soul psychology is 
consistent with Arius’ views; it does not, however, follow that Arius 
actually articulated such a psychology. 


III 


Before we return to the specific evidence on the soul of Christ in 
Arius’ teaching, we need to consider the state of restricted christologi- 
cal teaching by “orthodox” theologians prior to, and contemporary 
with, Arius. Raven sums up the christology of Justin in these words: 

As regards His nature, Justin expressly states that Christ was ‘body and 

Logos, and soul (psuché)’—that is, that the Logos in Him took the place 

of the highest element, the logikon in us.®® 
Raven further sees in the formulae of the Council of Antioch in 268 
an important statement on christological doctrine which, in his view, 
destroyed “the reality of the Incarnation.’”*° The phrase is: ousia 
ousidmene en sOmati.** The presbyter Malchion was the chief spokes- 
man at the council. Speaking of the formula, Kelly concludes: 

... the explanation put forward .. . implies that Christ’s humanity did not 

include a human soul at all, all the functions of one in His constitution 

being performed by the Word incarnate. . . . So they can say, ‘We recog- 

nize only one difference, admittedly a very important one, between His 

constitution (autou tén sustasin) and ours, viz. that the divine Logos 

is in Him what the interior man (ho eso anthrdpos) is in us.’ There can 

be no doubt that by ‘the interior man’ the fathers meant the higher soul 

on mied;:.. © 
No doubt this is precisely the tendency of Malchion’s thinking, and yet 
Kelly has to say that their statement “implies” and that they “no 
doubt . . . meant.” They were not explicit. Sellers would seem to be cor- 
rect when he claims that Malchion and the Bishops at Antioch, 

.’. « fell back upon the christological thought of an earlier age, and are 

satisfied with the formula that Christ is the logos incarnate, Himself God 

and man, without entering into the question of what is involved when 

it is said that He is ‘man.’ Indeed, it would seem that it was not till the 

second half of the fourth century that this question came to be asked.** 


The last statement of Sellers is precisely the problem of this section— 
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and of this essay: was such a christological question asked before 
Arius’ death in 336? Clearly Apollinaris, the anomoeans and their 
orthodox opponents did address themselves to this question, but do 
not Raven and Kelly read too much of later theological speculation into 
Malchion’s doctrines? It is clearly a ““Word-flesh” theology as Kelly 
states, but this does not prove (nor does Kelly explicitly state) that it is 
Word-fiesh theology in any form approaching the developed doctrine 
of Appollinaris. These theologians had indeed rejected Origen’s theory 
of the human soul of Christ because of its association with pre- 
existence, but still no one had directly stated that the Word took the 
place of Christ’s human soul. 

Scholars seem agreed that Athanasius did change his opinion 
of Christ’s humanity during the course of his episcopate. The Tome 
to Antioch of the Council of Alexandria in 361 clearly rejects a chris- 
tology that denied to the Incarnate a soul, sense, or intelligence.“ 
However, in De Incarnatione, he had written that Christ “sojourns 
here as a man, taking to himself a body like the others . . . so that they 
. .. may even from the works done by his actual body know the Word 
of God which is in the body.’** In De Decretis, he speaks, after Nicea, 
of Christ being “made man,” but in the same sentence he interprets 
this as “bearing a body.’** Similarly in his Oration against the Arians, 
he interprets the Son’s becoming man as “Being God, He has His own 
body, and using this as an instrument, He became man for our sakes.’’** 
In the same work he writes off any significance in St. Luke’s statement 
that the child Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature and asks this 
question: “Is Jesus Christ man, as all other men, or is He God bearing 
flesh?’** Again he sees no basic distinction between “flesh” and 
“man,” pointing out that it is “the custom of Scripture to call man by 
the name of ‘flesh.’”*” In this respect, Athanasius completely agrees 
with his arian opponents who composed the “Sirmium blasphemy” 
which stated that the Son “took flesh, that is, a body, that is, man, from 
Mary the Virgin.” Considering Athanasius’ scattered christological 
statements, Raven concludes that after Nicea he called Christ’s body 
his manhood, and then again modified his thought after the Tome to 
Antioch. However, according to Raven, Athanasius still had “no 
thought of a real humanity; Christ is still the Logos, not a man... the 
veil has been made a little thicker, that is all. Athanasius is still an 
apollinarian at heart.’””* But, as with Malchion, Athanasius is an 
apollinarian only implicitly, or in tendency. His signature on the Tome 
is evidence that he would not accept the logical conclusions that Apol- 
linaris so boldly grasped. Sellers points out that from Origen, the 
Alexandrines had learned to distinguish the Logos in his eternal being 
and incarnate, thereby ascribing the actions and sayings of Christ in 
the Gospels to the one person: 
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This doctrine . . . is fundamental to the Christology of Athanasius, 

Apollinaris, and Cyril; these . . . would not say that the Lord does what 

is divine in His divine, and what is human in His human nature.*? 

Can we not say that this doctrine is equally fundamental to the 
christology of Arius? We noted that in Arius’ writings, there was no 
specific christological statement. He did indeed make the Word the 
subject of the actions and words of Christ in the Gospels, but as we 
have just noted, Arius shares this with the “orthodox” Athanasius 
and Cyril as well with the “heretic” Apollinaris. Furthermore, he 
shares this with Origen, who clearly had ascribed a human soul to 
Christ. Arius also made much of the Incarnate’s moral achievement, 
but he used it not to elucidate the relations between the Word and the 
humanity, but rather to establish the status of the Word. Richard 
points out that in Athanasius’ criticisms of Arius’ doctrine, if anything, 
he claims that the arian Christ possesses not a mutilated humanity, but 
one which is far too much like ours: 


il rest le fait que S. Athanase, qui n’ignorait pas que les Ariens croyaient 
a la préexistance du Verbe et lui reconnaissaient une dignité su- 
périeure a celle des anges, a admis sans le moindre difficulté que leur 
Verbe incarné était véritablement devenu homme et méme qu’il avait tout 
a fait figure homme ordinaire.™ 


In a similar vein, Liebaert wrote of the Word-flesh christology : 


S’inspirant d’une anthropologie courante a |’époque, cette christologie a 
été celle d’hérétiques, tels Arius ou Apollinaire, comme aussi de théolo- 
giens orthodoxes d’Athanase a Cyrille.®4 


Have we the right to single out Arius as the one who promulgated the 
doctrine that the Word replaced the human soul in Christ? We find 
no significant distinction between his teaching on this point and that of 
contemporary theologians of all sorts. Unless we find strong evidence 
that Arius did propose such specific doctrines, we must conclude with 
Sellers that the specific christological question did not arise until the 
middle of the fourth century—after Arius was soundly dead. That an 
ambiguous and imperfectly articulated Word-flesh christology held 
sway in the early fourth century is unquestionable: that Arius clearly 
articulated it in a manner similar to Apollinaris is quite another matter. 


IV 


We observed in the first section of this paper that Epiphanius was 
the only contemporary authority whom scholars mention to support 
their assertion that Arius taught that the Word replaced the human 
soul in Christ. Epiphanius specifically ascribes the doctrine to Arius. 
Let us turn to his witness. St. Augustine has some interesting words 
about this unique witness of Epiphanius. In describing the doctrines of 
the arians he discusses their better-known tenets and then goes on to 
write: 
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In eo autem quod Christum sine anima solam carnem suscepisse ar- 
bitrantur, minus noti sunt, nec adversus eos ab aliquo inveni de hac re 
aliquando fuisse certatum; sed hoc verum esse et Epiphanius non tacuit, 
et ego ex eorum quibusdam scriptis et allocutionibus certissime comperi.™® 


Epiphanius was not silent about such a teaching, but Augustine in- 
forms us that he himself depended solely upon Epiphanius—until he 
read certain arian writings and addresses. The latter would likely be 
of anomoean authority; in any case, we have no reason to ascribe them 
to Arius. The Praedestinatus has a passage similarly ascribing this doc- 
trine to the arians on Epiphanius’ authority. And so not only mod- 
ern, but ancient authors as well lead us back to Epiphanius. Augustine, 
who certainly had access to documents that have been since destroyed, 
found no other clear testimony in the anti-arian works to this doc- 
trine. Epiphanius has two such references; one is in the Anacoratus :™ 

St. Paul “broke down the way of the Lucianists and the power of Arius, 

for Lucian and the Lucianists deny that the Son of God took a soul.” 
In his voluminous work against the heretics, Epiphanius writes at great 
length about the arians; one brief section includes the following 
passage :** 

Not only this, but also they deny that he took a human soul, while they 


prepare the same thing beforehand. For they profess that he has true 
flesh from Mary, and all things as much as are in man, without a soul. 


In these two passages Epiphanius states that Lucian of Antioch and 
the lucianists, whose numbers included Arius, professed that Christ 
had no human soul. After a careful examination of the fragments of 
Lucian, Bardy comments :™ 
Si, d’aprés saint Epiphane les disciples de Lucien enseignaient que le 
Christ ne possédait qu’une corps, dans lequel le Verbe jouait le role de 
l’ame, nous ne trouvons pas dans le discours trace de cette doctrine, le 
Verbe incarné est veritablement un homme.® 
And Bardy finds no trace of such a doctrine in Lucian. Is it not possible 
that Epiphanius has also erred in ascribing such doctrines to Arius? 
Since Arius was of Lucian’s school, it would be inevitable for Epi- 
phanius to assume that Arius shared Lucian’s christological thought. 


How reliable is Epiphanius? To what extent ought we to credit his 
statements? One scholar writes: 
His erudition is outweighed by his prejudice, and his inability to recog- 
nize the responsibilities of authorship makes it necessary to assign most 
value to those portions of his works which he simply cites from earlier 
writings.* 
Our portion would certainly seem to contain Epiphanius’ own observa- 
tions rather than citations of other writing. Tixeront praised Epi- 
phanius for his erudition, linguistic skill, and extensive reading, but 
comments : 
Unfortunately, he lacked critical acumen. As soon as he leaves the realm 
of contemporaneous facts, his information must be carefully sifted, for it 
becomes confused and inaccurate. A certain narrow-mindedness hampers 
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him and prevents him from grasping his opponent’s point of view; a 

restless and suspicious orthodoxy makes him see in mere opinions and 

unintentional errors mountains of heresy.® 
When we consider that Epiphanius was writing his work on the heresies 
from 374 to 377, and that about 376 he began to take active part in the 
apollinarian controversies, and that the anomoean form of arianism 
was potent, we can hardly be confident of the testimony of this author 
to Arius’ doctrine. Let us complete our examination of Epiphanius’ 
critical faculties with the judgment of R. A. Lipsius: 

. .. his theological polemics were more distinguished by pious zeal than 


by impartial judgment and penetrating intelligence. He is fond of select- 
ing single particulars in which to exhibit the abominable nature of the 


errors he is combatting.® 

The facts speak for themselves. The weight of the burden of proof 
that Arius specifically taught that the human soul in Christ was re- 
placed by the Logos falls on the testimony of Epiphanius. This prolific 
writer’s reliability cannot stand such a weight. 

We conclude that the evidence precludes an assertion that Arius 
taught of a mangled manhood in Jesus Christ. Arius was indeed chris- 
tologically concerned with the Person of Christ in the larger sense, and 
he was determined to prove that the Son’s divinity was not that of the 
full Godhead. But he was not interested in christology in the restricted 
sense. The union of the Word and man and the reality of the humanity 
were no more his concern than they were the concern of Athanasius. 
If we say that we find apollinarian tendencies in Athanasius, and in 
other theologians before him, we can say the same thing of Arius. But 
we cannot accuse Arius of being any more specific about his doctrine 
of the union of the Word and man in Jesus Christ than were his 
orthodox opponents. The anomoeans indeed held such a doctrine, but 
this no more proves that Arius held it, than the fact of Apollinaris’ 
teachings and his affinity to Athanasius proves that Athanasius ex- 
plicity taught that the Word replaced the human soul. Arius’ heresy on 
the deity of Christ is well proven and well attested. Need we prove him 
a heretic twice over? ‘ 

Christology, in the wider sense, was indeed “an important part of 
earliest arianism.” But, from the evidence at our disposal, christology, 
in its narrower aspects, did not play any significant role in Arius’ 
thought. 
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KING JOHN OF ENGLAND: AN ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE MEDIEVAL PRACTICE OF CHARITY 


Cuar_es R. Younc, Duke University 


King John of England has one of the most unsavory reputations 
of any medieval English king, but it is some vindication of the prin- 
ciple “The evil that men do lives after them, the good is oft interred 
with their bones” to find that he made charitable contributions amount- 
ing to substantial sums. Moreover, in spite of the harsh criticism that 
has sometimes been directed toward the medieval practice of charity, 
there is something stimulating about a system which caused even such 
a man as John to pay regular alms from his revenues throughout 
England. 


Most of the information concerning King John’s payments to 
charity is recorded on the Pipe Rolls, financial records of the annual 
accounting at the Exchequer made by sheriffs (and certain other offi- 
cials) of royal revenues collected within their jurisdictions. Other rec- 
ords help to clarify and supplement this information. The procedure 
at the Exchequer accounting, where the Pipe Rolls were drawn up, 


provided that allowances from the sheriff’s farm were to be calculated 
and deducted before the amount due the Treasury could be ascertained ; 
first among such allowances were the fixed alms or alms paid at the 
direction of a royal writ. In an invaluable commentary upon Exchequer 
procedure written about 1179, Richard fitz Nigel described the duties 
of the scribe in drawing up a Pipe Roll as follows :* 


Then, at the head of the next line is set down how much has been spent in 
fixed alms and tithes [in elemosina et decimis constitutis], and how much 
in payments of the farm of the county. After this at the head of the line be- 
low, as ‘Lands granted’ [in terris datis], are noted the gifts which royal 
liberality has made to churches, or to those who served them, out of the 
lands which are assigned to the Crown... . 


An examination of the published Pipe Rolls from the years 1199 
to 1212, during the reign of John, shows that the practice described in 
this passage of the Dialogue of the Exchequer continued to be fol- 
lowed, with the terms “in elemosinis constitutis,’ “decimis constitutis,” 
and “terris datis’ regularly used; more infrequently, the term “liber- 
ationibus constitutis” is found to describe what seem to be similar 
payments.” Nearly all these payments were made to various religious 
houses, rather than directly to the poor or the sick, but a few pay- 
ments did go directly to the individuals concerned. The passage cited 
above from the Dialogue and a reference from the Pipe Roll for 2 
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John show that the lands granted by the king to religious houses can 
properly be associated with the fixed alms in interpreting the Pipe Roll 
entries.* The fixed tithes listed in this part of the Pipe Roll may be 
classed among royal contributions to charity because they were granted 
by the king to religious houses in the same fashion as alms or lands; 
this assumption receives confirmation from King John’s charter to 
St. Frideswide, an Augustinian Priory at Oxford, which includes both 
grants of land and tithes.* 

The other types of records available for the reign of King John 
also contain examples of gifts of money and land for alms: the perpetual 
grants recorded in the Charter Rolls or established by a letter patent, 
the special gifts directed by writs of Liberate, gifts made by the House- 
hold and entered on the Misae Rolls, long lists of alms contained in let- 
ters close, legal claims of privilege because land was of the king’s alms 
entered in pleadings before the Curia Regis, original charters found 
among the Cartae Antiquae, and indirect references by monastic 
chroniclers.” An entry from a Memoranda Roll provides an example 
of the implementation of such grants when the sheriff of Worcester is 
cited to appear at the Easter meeting of the Exchequer to respond for his 
breach of faith in failing to pay the fixed tithes granted by the king to 
Westminster Abbey.° 

These additional records point to charitable contributions by the 
king in significant amounts beyond those payments made regularly as 
fixed alms; but the starting point for an analysis of charitable giving 
by King John must be the system of tithes collected through the parish 
organization. The tithes were to be divided into four parts, or into 
three parts by the time of King John, one of which was to be set aside 
for poor relief. The importance of the tithe system in this regard has 
sometimes been overemphasized and the failure to provide 25% or 
33'4% of the tithe for poor relief has often been made the basis for 
criticism of the practice of charity in the thirteenth century. Mr. Brian 
Tierney points out in his recent book :* 


But it does not seem to be true, as is often asserted, that in canonical 
theory the tithe came to be regarded as especially responsible for providing 
poor relief funds; the obligation of providing for the poor was attached 
to ecclesiastical income in general, not to the tithe in particular. 


Whatever King John contributed to charity, as evidenced in the Pipe 
Rolls or the other records, would have been in addition to the tithe, 
for the produce from royal manors would have been assessed the tithe 
by the parish priest or titheholder for the parish no less than that from 
other manors. 

A second type of almsgiving occurred when the king or members 
of his court broke ecclesiastical regulations, such as those regarding 
the eating of meat on days of abstinence or during Lent. In atonement, 
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the king had a distribution of food made to the poor at his expense in 
quantities proportionate to the seriousness of the particular offense. 
From the few extant records: that contain this type of information, 
there might be some doubt whether these distributions should not, in 
fact, be included among the fixed alms during the reign of John. One 
scholar calculated that some 3500 poor persons profited from the king’s 
indulgence in one year.® 


Perhaps more spontaneous charity is exhibited in the small sums 
King John gave to various nunneries in areas where he had visited, and 
in other gifts to the poor entered in the Pipe Rolls.” Sometimes the 
gifts were food, such as fish or grain, and other supplies rather than 
money. Several royal letters authorized the cutting of timber or taking 
of lead for the construction or repair of monastic buildings and the de- 
livery of supplies for the monastic communities; naturally such let- 
ters are more numerous for the Cistercian abbey at Beaulieu, the one 
monastic foundation that King John made personally during his life- 
time.*® In other cases, the benefits granted by the king were in the 
form of exemptions from certain taxes or other payments;’ the most 
widespread of these allowed the Hospitallers to have one man in each 
city, borough, or vill who was exempt from all customs, aids, and ex- 
actions.” The valuable privilege of holding fairs or having markets 


was granted to some monasteries and numerous hospitals by King 
John.” Other miscellaneous grants that are to some extent in the 
nature of charity included houses, the right to manage certain lands, 
emergency aid to men whose houses had burned, mills, letters of pro- 
tection, letters of aid for messengers seeking to collect money for alms- 
houses, remissions of rents, and confirmation of the appropriation of 
churches by monasteries.”* 


Evidence for regular almsgiving as a part of the expenses for 
the king’s Household comes from the same Misae Rolls that tell of the 
penitential giving for breaking ecclesiastical regulations. A fixed sum 
called elemosina statuta formed the nucleus for the Household alms, 
supplemented even by King John, but mostly by gifts of the penitential 
variety. The officer known as the almoner is mentioned from time to 
time in the letters close and patent of King John, but no additional in- 
formation about charitable giving is forthcoming.” A _ surviving 
Praestita Roll for 1210 names brother Thomas, the almoner, as re- 
ceiving advances upon the alms from time to time, which he presumably 
was using in carrying out his official duties.*° These duties are de- 
scribed when Henry II appointed Roger, a Templar, as almoner in 1177 
to hear requests of the poor who could not be heard personally by the 
king. The almoner at that time was to receive the whole tithe of food 
and drink consumed in the king’s house to distribute to the poor.” Dur- 
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ing the thirteenth century this office of almoner developed into a full- 
time position with a rank among the Household chaplains.** His task, 
as described by the author of Fleta in the late thirteenth century was 
to gather remains of food and receive gifts for distribution to the poor, 
and to visit with unfortunates. The author adds :” 
He ought also by frequent exhortations to spur the king to liberal alms- 
giving, especially on Saints’ Days, and to implore him not to bestow his 
robes, which are of great price, upon players, flatterers, fawners, tale- 
bearers or minstrels, but to command them to be used to augment his 
almsgiving. 
Three original almoner’s rolls from 1299 to 1302 show expenses be- 
tween six hundred and seven hundred pounds annually for meals given 
to the poor, but other less complete references indicate that these rep- 
resent a larger than average amount for King Edward I,” and we can 
only speculate whether King John made such provisions beyond those 
indicated in the surviving Misae Rolls and the scattered references on 
the Pipe Rolls. Nevertheless, enough evidence is available from these 
sources to indicate an important amount of Household almsgiving even 
by the time of King John. 


Finally, we come to the fixed payments assessed against royal 
revenues, which are outstanding because of their regularity and be- 
cause the Pipe Rolls give something like a comprehensive account of 
this type of charitable contribution. Any attempt to calculate the total 
payments in allowances from the Pipe Rolls for fixed alms, lands 
granted, fixed payments, and fixed tithes granted to monasteries can 
make no pretense to statistical accuracy because of the vicissitudes of 
medieval accounting, which may omit a county or other unit in a given 
year, may express money in different terms, may not always specify 
the nature of a particular payment, etc. Nevertheless, some such at- 
tempt must be made in order to grasp the scope of royal payments for 
these purposes, and will not be misleading if used as a rather general 
indication rather than a mathematically precise quantity. If we take 
the Pipe Roll for the fourth year of John’s reign as a normal year, 
having given time for any changes incident to the commencement of 
the new reign and prior to the disruptions that characterized the last 
years of this particular reign, we may arrive at some figures that have 
representative value.. This year the fixed allowances amounted to 730 
pounds for monks, 412 pounds for canons, 130 pounds for nuns, 92 
pounds for hospitals, and 87 pounds for the Templars. The total of 
such allowances then amounts to about 1450 pounds for the year. Using 
the figures of Sir James Ramsay, which would place the revenue for 
this year at about 24,000 pounds, the percentage which these fixed al- 
lowances are of the total revenue is approximately six percent.”* The 
other classes of charitable giving discussed above would, of course, 
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give a higher figure for the entire payments and gifts to charity, and, 
if it were possible to calculate, would result in an impressive total 
amount paid to charitable institutions in this year by the much-maligned 
King John. 

It is noticeable that the recipients of most of these fixed payments 
were monastic houses, and further examination shows they were dis- 
tributed among several religious orders then resident in England. Not 
including several houses whose order could not be ascertained, the 
payments went to thirty-nine houses of Benedictine monks and six of 
nuns, thirty-seven of Augustinian canons and two of canonesses, and 
to seventeen Cistercian abbeys. There were also listed one house of 
Cistercian nuns, one of Premonstratensian canons, one of Carthusian 
monks, and one of Gilbertine nuns. Altogether thirty-four hospitals, 
including lepers and the Hospitallers, received payments.” The Tem- 
plars were especially favored by the grant of Henry II, confirmed by 
John, allowing them one mark of silver annually from every county 
returning one hundred pounds or more in revenue.” The number of 
recipients of fixed allowances is completed by several recluses who 
_were individually provided with alms from the royal revenues. 


Recent scholars have given a more favorable description of King 
John’s character and religious outlook than was held by his contem- 


poraries or the great scholars of the nineteenth century, but none has 
ascribed to him a personal piety which would in itself explain his con- 
tributions to charity. Giraldus Cambrensis, writing in his last work only 


a few years after John’s death, described his royal contemporary :™ 


. .. by far more atrocious than all other tyrants either in the priesthood 
or the English kingdom . . . confusing that which is right with all that 
which is sinful. It is even said of John . . . that because he could not equal 
his brothers and his distinguished ancestors in material goods, just as be- 
ing inferior in years so he was far worse in his unpleasant desires and 
depraved actions, he labored to surpass not only them in his evil deeds, 
but even to outdo in unnatural vice all the tyrants which the present age 
or the long memory of antiquity could recall, and to surpass them with all 
the detestable acts of his depraved tyranny. 


Even Bishop Stubbs, outstanding example of nineteenth century medi- 
eval scholarship, could find nothing in John’s character to commend: 
‘John then, as far as I can read his character from his acts, was a mean 
reproduction of all the vices and of the few pettinesses of his fam- 
ily... .’"° In the recent volume of the Oxford History of England 
covering this period, Mr. Austin Lane Poole points out that John gave 
alms for reasons other than atonement for his sins and comments :** 
He was not ungenerous, and gave freely if indiscriminately for charitable 
purposes. He was not wholly inattentive to the needs of the church. The 


foundation of Beaulieu abbey stands to his credit; he doled out small 
sums to religious houses, particularly to small nunneries; he made gifts 
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of vestments and altar cloths. These facts suggest that he was not altogether 
out of sympathy with the church and religious life. 


Unless it is supposed that John was so emancipated from his time 
as to be completely non-conformist in regard to the church, there is no 
problem in explaining that portion of his charitable giving that was 
penitential in nature, but his other gifts, and especially the regular and 
expensive fixed allowances found in the Pipe Rolls, are not self- 
explanatory. By reference to the canon law and teachings of the church, 
it is clear that the defense of private property as passed on to the Mid- 
dle Ages was that private property was only lawful when the precept to 
give alms was added to it; this conviction was firmly held by men of 
position in the thirteenth century, who accepted literally the teaching 
that they must make charity a charge upon any property they held.” 
Both Gratian’s Decretum, especially as elaborated by the Glossa Or- 
dinaria, and the theologians agreed that in time of necessity any super- 
fluous wealth was regarded as common property to be shared with 
those in need, and that it was a commendable, but not obligatory, act 
if a man deprived himself of necessities to share with one in need. Ac- 
cording to the legal theory as worked out in the Glossa Ordinaria, a poor 
man could even denounce a man with property for refusing to give alms, 
and the church authorities would force him to do so.” In the Pipe Rolls, 
therefore, fixed alms are recorded both on the royal revenues and as 
already established on the property of lay and clerical landholders be- 
fore these lands came temporarily into the hands of the king during 
vacancies.” 

Preaching, such as that of a Norman abbot who came to England 
in 1200, kept the obligation to provide alms in mind, with such effect 
in this instance that many citizens of London and “other wise men” 
were persuaded to set aside each day a portion of their food as alms for 
the poor. However, it also must be noted that there was some opposition 
to the abbot’s further activities.*° Several extant sermons of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries show contemporary ideas about almsgiving. 
Paul is cited as emphasizing the giving of alms as an especially meri- 
torious act :** 

All good works are profitable for amendment, but none more advan- 
tageous than almsdeeds [almes-delen]. Quia sicut aqua extinguit ignem, 
ita eleemosyna extinguit peccatum. For as water quencheth fire, so alms- 
deed quencheth sin... . 
Another sermon for the first Sunday in Lent urges fasting first of all 
and, then, almsgiving as appropriate acts of repentance and quoted the 
same sentence from Paul.* A more imaginative preacher gave a vivid 
picture of the Apostle Paul’s trip to Hell “to see how the folk fared 
there” with the Archangel Michael as his guide :™ 


Eagerly did Paul ask Michael wherefore she was so led about. Then said 
Hereafter saw Paul where three devils led a maiden very remorselessly: 
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Michael, “She was a maiden in the other life that kept her body in all 
purity, but would never do any other good thing. Willing alms gave she 
never, but very proud she was and moody, and a liar and deceitful, and 
wrathful and envious, and therefore she is now dwelling in this torment. 
St. Jerome might not agree with the justice of this punishment, but 
he certainly would have understood the emphasis placed upon alms- 
giving when even chastity was not a substitute for neglect in alms. An- 
other sermon presented a picture more immediately familiar to the 
audience when alms were compared to weapons used for defense of a 
castle during a siege: “What mean the weapons ?—thy alms that thou 
dost, that is, that thou goest gladly to church, and feedest, and lodgest, 
and clothest poor men, and every other good that it may be in thy 
power to do.”** In a list of cardinal virtues appear both Jargitas, de- 
fined as giving alms without boasting, and caritas, doing alms for love 
of God, not for praise, and a rich man who does not give alms is found 
in fourth place among the twelve vices.* 

The stated purposes in royal charters to religious houses are evi- 
dence of the acceptance of the dicta of the theologians and preachers 
that giving alms is an efficacious act. Though these formulae cannot be 
taken as a literal statement of purpose by the time of King John, they 
continue to demonstrate at least a customary acceptance of the ideal. 
For example, John’s charter for Beaulieu states that the abbey was 
founded “for the salvation of our soul and the souls of our predecessors 
and our heirs.’”** The charter for the church at Beaulieu portrays 
John as acting “for the love of God and for the souls of King Henry 
our father, and Henry and Richard our brothers sometime kings of 
England, and Queen Eleanor our mother ; for the salvation of our soul 
and those of all our predecessors and our heirs. . . .”*" 

Although there is little about King John’s gifts to charity to sug- 
gest that spontaneous generosity or voluntary piety were charac- 
teristic of the man, the sums entered on the records of his reign testify 
even more forcefully than such explicit statements as a charter for- 
mula that he did accept the burden of charity expected by the church 
and his contemporaries of an English king. It is true that most of the 
fixed payments charged in the Pipe Rolls against his revenues were 
established before John became king, many by his father, but in order 
to be continued they had to be, and were, confirmed by King John.** 
The evidence seems to indicate that the practice of charity had become 
so institutionalized that it was almost independent of the personal 
character of the monarch. At least, no king would be so bold as to re- 
scind the pious grants of his predecessors, though he might add to 
these grants, as Henry II apparently did and Henry III was to do in 
the reign following John. 


Another indication that these fixed payments had become quite 
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impersonal is that they continued to be made in spite of quarrels be- 
tween John and the Church. The treatment of religious houses during 
the Interdict, between March 1208 and July 1214, provides the most 
instructive example of this fact. Although King John’s initial reaction 
was to seize these properties into the king’s hand, most of them were 
given back to the monks to administer; with the possible exception of 
two monasteries, the seventeen monasteries whose accounts are on the 
Pipe Rolls were without a head and would have been in the king’s hand 
under ordinary circumstances. The difference was that the entire rev- 
enues of each monastery were in the king’s hand, and not just the lands 
specifically assigned to the abbot as would have been normal practice 
at this time.*® Moreover, the normal allowances to religious houses 
continue to be made on the Pipe Rolls throughout the period of the 
Interdict, and in some cases the amounts were even increased.*® Simi- 
larly, in 1210 when a quarrel involving the king even more directly with 
the monasteries erupted upon the refusal of the Cistercians to give 
John money he had requested from them, the king raged against the 
order, forcing all the Cistercian houses except Margan in Wales and 
Beaulieu to give money to the point that many of them had to be 
abandoned.** Yet the customary allowances for the Cistercian houses 
of Bindon, Bordesley, Flaxley, Ford, Haverholme, Rufford, Stanley, 


Thame, Waverley, and Woburn continue to be made in the Pipe Roll 
accounts. Some interruption occurred at Croxden with a delay in pay- 
ment until 1212, but that payment covered the previous two years as 


well.? 

Most of the royal gifts to charity went to religious houses (includ- 
ing hospitals ) and not directly to the poor, the sick, and the lepers. The 
few exceptions where payments were made directly and did not follow 
this institutionalized form, only serve to emphasize the role of the 
monastery, nunnery, or hospital in the dispensation of charity. The 
monasteries were particularly enjoined to provide for almsgiving and 
hospitality by the Rule of St. Benedict, and this obligation was rein- 
forced by the Regularis Concordia applying specifically to English mon- 
asticism after its revival by Dunstan in the late tenth century.** Ac- 
cording to the English plan, each monastery should provide for the 
livelihood of a certain number of poor, and the abbot and the monks in 
turn were to wash the feet of three such pensioners each day. Monastic 
hospitality also meant that poor pilgrims were to be given gifts upon 
their departure from a monastery. The most important change brought 
by the introduction of Norman monasticism was that the abbot took a 
less personal role in caring for the poor because the office of almoner 
was established. By the time of King John, an almonry had become an 
. integral part of monastic building plans, and the income for this office 
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from monastic lands had been built up during the preceding century.“ 
The Annals of Bermondsey describe the foundation in 1213 of such an 
almonry with an annual payment set aside by the almoner to support 
the new project.*© Similarly, Jocelin of Brakelond tells how Abbot 
Samson used a portion of the profit from a land transaction to estab- 
lish the hospital of Babwell “for the maintenance of the poor and 
the entertainment of strangers.” 


The question whether the monasteries lived up to their obligations 
in dispensing charity has been the subject of much fruitless contro- 
versy.“* There is some evidence that the poor did not always receive 
the portion that in theory was destined for them from monastic char- 
ity,** but there is not enough evidence available to make any firm con- 
clusions on this question for the time of King John. Such scanty and 
ambiguous records as are available come mostly from the fourteenth 
century and later, when there was a general decline in monastic zeal. 
The historian of English monasticism, Dom David Knowles, has pointed 
out that hospitality and almsgiving filled an important place in the 
daily life and economies of monasteries, especially in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries :* 

. . there can be no doubt that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 

monastic charity and hospitality were indispensable elements of the life 

of the time; as regards hospitality . . . the poorer sort and pilgrims would 

have fared ill indeed without them; as regards the relief of the diseased 


and indigent . . . nothing in the England of the twelfth century could have 
replaced the monasteries. 


Mr. Brian Tierney, who has made the most recent inquiry into 
subject, also reaches a generally favorable impression :” 
. . . I am inclined to think that, taken all in all, the poor were better 
looked after in England in the thirteenth century than in any subsequent 
century until the present one. The only reservation we need make is 
that perhaps that is not saying much. 


There are, of course, shortcomings to a system of charity where 
the gifts were dispensed mainly through the religious houses without 
any provision for an accounting, except for episcopal visitation, which 
was irregular at best. Yet it should be pointed out that the ideal of 
charity was kept constantly in mind by ecclesiastic and layman alike. 
Whether the charitable contributions of King John, which have seldom 
been emphasized, throw a more favorable light upon his character (as 
they do) is perhaps of less importance than the insight his example 
gives into the medieval practice of charity. Even a king with a reputa- 
tion for impiety accepted the Christian obligations of his place in so- 
ciety to the extent of giving substantial sums in tithe, small voluntary 
gifts, penitential alms, regular Househoid alms, and fixed alms upon 
his revenues. King John of England provides an example that charitable 
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giving had become a practice substantial in amount and regularly ac- 
cepted by all. 


. Richard fitz Nigel, The Course of the 
Exchequer (Dialogus de Scaccario), ed. 
by Charles Johnson (London, 1950), 
. 29, 

These Pipe Rolls have been published 
by the Pipe Roll Society, n.s. X-XXX 
(London, 1933-54). Four rolls for the 
reign of John are not yet published. 
Pipe Rolls hereafter are cited with the 
abbreviation P. R. and the regnal 


year. 
. P. BR. 2 John, p. 130. 
. The Cartulary of the Monastery of St. 
Frideswide at Oxford, ed. by Rev. 
Spencer R. Wigram (Oxford, 1895- 
96), I, 42. See also Thomas Madox, 
The History and Antiquities of the 
Exchequer (London, 2nd ed., 1769), I, 
348; and Reginald L. Poole, The Ez- 
chequer in the Twelfth Century (Ox- 
ford, 1912), pp. 155-160. 
. The entries are too numerous to list, 
but an example of each type may be 
found in the following: Rotuli Char- 
tarwm, ed. by Thomas D. Hardy 
(Record Commission: London, 1837), I, 
Pt. 1, 127b, 204b; Rotuli Litterarum 
Patentium, ed. by Hardy (Rec. Comm.: 
London, 1835), I, Pt. 1, 116a; Rotuli 
de Liberate ac de Misis et Praestitis, 
ed. by Hardy (Rec. Comm.: London, 
1844), pp. 89, 95, 110; Rotuli Litter- 
urum Clausarum, ed by Hardy (Ree. 
Comm.: London, 1833), I, 125b; Curia 
Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard 
I and John (London, 1922-35), II, 245 
and III, 26; The Cartae Antiquae 
Rolls 1-10, ed. by Lionel Landon (Pipe 
Roll Society, n.s. 17: London, 1939), 
p. 78; Annales de Wigornia in Annales 
Monastici, ed. by Henry R. Luard 
(Rolls Series: London, 1864-69), IV, 
395. 
. The Memoranda Roll for the Tenth 
Year of the Reign of King John (12- 
07-8) (Pipe Roll Society, n.s, XXXI: 
London, 1957), p. 52. 
. Brian Tierney, Medieval Poor Law 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1959), pp. 
70ff. 
. One of the two extant Misae Rolls on 
which this information is based is 
printed in Rot. de Lib., pp. 110- 
ff. For Pipe Roll entries of a similar 
nature, see P. R. 6 John, p. xxxvi. 
Hilda Johnstone, ‘‘Poor-Relief in the 
Royal Households of Thirteenth-Cen- 
tury England, ’’ Speculum, IV (1929), 
. 153. 
je b. R. 6 John, p. xxxvii; P.R. 13 John, 
p. xxxvii; Rot, Litt. Cl., I, 81b; Rot. 
de. Lib., pp. 95-96, 98; Rot. Litt. Pat., 
I. Pt. 1, ib. See the comment upon 
these gifts by Sidney Painter, The 


Reign of King John (Baltimore, 19- 
49), p. 153. 


. Rot. Chart., I, Pt.1, 212b; Rot. de Lib., 


p. 70; Cartae Antiquae, p. 112; Rot. 
Litt. Cl., I, 2b, 32b, 87a, 148a, 185a, 


. Rot. Chart., I. Pt. 1, 73b; Rot. Litt. 


Pat., I, Pt. 1, 44a; Rot. Litt. Cl, I, 
3a, 48a, 96a; The Memoranda Roll... of 
the First Year of the Reign of King 
John (1199-1200) (Pipe Roll Society, 
n.s. 21: London, 1943), p. 49; Curia 
Regis, II, 229, 237. 


. Rot. Chart., I, Pt. I, 15a; Mem. Roll 1 


John, pp. xevi, 11-12, 22, 


. These are found scattered throughout 


the Charter Rolls and the Close Rolls. 
Perhaps this is the basis for the state- 
ment made by C. Creighton in H. D. 
Traill, Social England (New York and 
London, 1898), I, 368, that John was 
conspicuous as a patron of lepers, for 
which no other evidence was found. 


. Rot. Litt. Cl., I, 196a; P. R. 1 John, 


86, 87, 103; P. R. 2 John, p. 7; Cartae 
Antiquae, p. 68; Rot. Litt. Pat., I, Pt. 
1, 3b, 4b, 20b; Rot. Chart., pp. 85a, 
87b, 136a, 176b, 215b. 


. Johnstone, p. 152. 
. Rot. de Lib., pp. 196, 234, 242, 244, 


245. 


. Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta Regis 


Henrici Secundi, ed. by William Stubbs 
(Rolls Series: London, 1867), I, 169. 


. Johnstone, pp. 162-163. 
. Fleta (Selden Society, LXXII: Lon- 


don, 1955), II, 130. Johnstone gives 
Professor Fredrick Tout as authority 
for dating this treatise 1290-93. 


. Johnstone p. 158. 
. Sir J. H. Ramsay, A History of the 


Revenues of the Kings of England 
1066-1399 (Oxford, 1925), I, 236; to 
convert payments expressed as blanched 
to payments by tale, the system used 
was that of G. J. Turner, ‘‘The 
Sheriff’s Farm,’’ Transactions of the 
Roval Historical Society, n. 8, XII 
(1898), p. 119. 


. These figures are based upon the pub- 


lished rolls for the first fourteen years 
of John’s reign; the four Pipe Rolls 
that remain unpublished for the last 
years of his reign are not likely to con- 
tain new grants. 


. Rot. Chart., I, Pt, 1, 13b. 
. Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘‘De Rebus a Se 


Gestis,’’ in Opera, ed. by J. 8. Brewer 
(Rolls Series: London, 1861-91), I, 
310. 


. William Stubbs, ed., The Historical 


Collections of Walter of Coventry 
(Rolls Series: London, 1872-73), II, 
xiv-xv. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


. Richard Morris, _ ed., 


Austin L. Poole, From Domesday Book 
to Magna Carta 1087-1216 (Oxford, 
1955), p. 428. 

Bede Jarrett, Social Theories of the 
Middle Ages 1208-1500 (London, 19- 
26),pp. 128, 145. 

Tierney, pp. 32-38. 

P. R. 3 John, p. 192 (Bishopric of 
Lincoln); P. BR. 11 John, p. 26 (lands 
of 8. de Montfort). 

Roger of Hovedon, Chronica, ed. by 
William Stubbs (Rolls Series: Lon- 
don, 1868), IV, 124. 

R. Morris, ed., Old English Homilies 
of the Twelfth Century. Second Series 
(Early English Text Society: London, 
1873), p. 156. 

Old English 
Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. First 
Series (Early English Text Society: 
London, 1868), p. 37. 


. Ibid., p. 43. 

. Tbid., p. 23. 

. Idid., pp. 105, 107, 109. 

. Cartae Antiquae, p. 109. 

. Ibid., p. 110. 

. Comparison of the entries for fixed 


alms extracted from the Pipe Rolls of 
John’s reign with P. R. 33 Hen. II 
shows that nearly all the allowances 
were already established in 1186-87. 
Henry II’s will as given by Giraldus 
Cambrensis also contains a list of 
donations; see ‘‘De Principis In- 
structione Liber’’ in Opera, VIII, 191- 
192. John’s order for confirmation is 
entered in Curia Regis, I, 331. 
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GOD AND THOMAS HOBBES* 


Wiis B. Giover, Mercer University 


Atheists were even rarer and more obscure in seventeenth-century 
England than communists are in the modern United States. The scarci- 
ty of atheists, however, rather enhanced than restricted the term as an 
expression of loathsomeness and evil beyond accurate description. Those 
who seemed obviously wrong-headed on matters of the most serious 
import, and who were yet exasperatingly hard to prove wrong, must be 
in the power of some unnatural evil. Thus Thomas Hobbes was de- 
nounced as an atheist; and the accusation was as honest and almost as 
irrational as the accusation heard recently in many parts of the South- 
east that the NAACP is communistic. 


Despite his vigorous and lengthy published denials and the lack 
of one single affirmation of atheism in all his published works, the con- 
temporaries of Hobbes persisted in the accusation. And a legend which 
had begun with his enemies was continued and strengthened in the fol- 
lowing centuries by his friends. French Encyclopedists and English 


Utilitarians were great admirers of Hobbes for his individualism, his 
associationist psychology, his mechanistic rationalism, his utilitarianism, 
and his materialism. Having drawn atheistic conclusions from ideas 
similar to those of Hobbes, they found it easy to believe that his repu- 
tation for bold atheism was deserved. Atheism thus became an integral 
part of what Mr. J. W. N. Watkins calls “the orthodox undergraduate 
view of Hobbes” ;’ and this view is still supported by very able scholars.” 


The tradition of Hobbes the atheist has not, of course, gone un- 
challenged. John Aubrey, who knew Hobbes intimately, did not think 
him an atheist; and some of the nineteenth-century interpreters were 
very cautious on this point. Leslie Stephen gives an atheistic interpreta- 
tion of Hobbes’s philosophy but suspects that Hobbes personally be- 
lieved in God. More recently the trend seems to be definitely in favor 
of a theistic interpretation. Michael Oakeshott and Howard Warrender, 
for example, have not only accepted Hobbes’s theism as genuine, but 
have declared it essential to his political philosophy.* 


If we take at face value what Hobbes had to say about religion, 
the set of opinions which emerges is a combination of Reformation the- 


*Much of the research on which this article is based was done on a summer grant from 
the Southern Fellowships Fund, for which the author wishes to express his gratitude. 
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ology with the discursive rationalism that was to characterize the 
eighteenth century and which had one of its earliest sources in Hobbes. 
The passion with which Hobbes elaborated and defended this combina- 
tion reveals more commitment to his own intellectual constructions than 
any depth of religious insight; yet the philosophical scepticism of 
Hobbes and his uncommon knowledge of the Bible brought him much 
closer to the thought of the Reformation than the later deists or most 
of their seventeenth-century precursors. Some of the ideas which 
Hobbes derived from the Reformation were, as a matter of fact, as 
disturbing to his contemporaries as anything resulting from his ra- 
tionalism or materialism. The stark clarity with which Hobbes stated 
his views must have been particularly disconcerting to those who held 
very similar views but were accustomed to think of them in contexts 
and terminology that obscured implications Hobbes laid bare. No other 
Calvinist ever drew out more consistently the deterministic implications 
of predestination or insisted more vigorously on its relation to the ab- 
solute sovereignty of God;* but in Hobbes the doctrine had a different 
ring. The difference is partly the association of predestinarian ideas 
with “mechanism,” which was essentially the new rationalism that had 
its rise in Hobbes. Partly the difference was that Hobbes notably lacked 
what Mr. Basil Willey calls “a gout for the numinous.” The warm piety 
that enlivened much of the sterile neo-scholastic Protestant discussion 
of doctrine was missing in Hobbes even when he quoted the favorite 
scriptures of evangelical Protestantism.° 


Determinism was one point at issue between Hobbes and the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and it was by no means the only one. The intuitive, 
Platonic rationalism of Cudworth and More, by virtue of which man 
was a spark of divinity itself, was sharply contradicted by Hobbes at 
several points: his tendency to restrict reason to the exploration of 
causes, his scepticism, his determinism, and what seemed to the Platon- 
ists his low opinion of human nature. Hobbes did not identify as sin 
the basic egotism in terms of which he analyzed even such virtues as 
humility, love, or charity, but the picture he draws of human nature 
still seems to have close affinities with Luther and Calvin. The Cam- 
bridge Platonists evidently were not impressed with the possibility of 
a Christian origin of his analysis; a man with such views seemed to 
them the chief enemy of true piety—an atheist in intent and in effect if 
not in explicit statement. And his explicit statements about God did not 
allay their hostility; for against the God of the Platonists Hobbes de- 
fended the Biblical tradition of a God who acts directly in nature and 
history, a God who is the source of righteousness but is not himself 
bound by any natural law of morality. In addition, Hobbes insisted on 
the corporeality of God, which was as great an affront as could be to 
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these defenders of reason and spirit against all materialists.° 


Less easy to explain is the strong opposition to the religious views 
of Hobbes that developed among the proto-deists and devotees of the 
new science. Many of them were also materialists, and the rationalism 
that characterized them was closer to the rationalism of Hobbes than 
to that of the Platonists. The study which Mr. Richard S. Westfall has 
recently made of the seventeenth-century virtuosi suggests that their 
hostility to Hobbes may have been a result of their own religious un- 
certainty as they tried to reconcile their inherited faith with the new cur- 
rents of scientific thought. Westfall points out that the vzirtuosi had not 
yet made a break with Christianity ; but their atomism had been associat- 
ed with atheism in ancient philosophy, and knowledge of this fact was 
the seed of doubt in their minds—not at this time doubt of the truth of 
Christianity so much as a doubt of their own faith in it. The fear of 
atheism was real though the atheists they feared were not. Their polemi- 
cal response was natural religion.’ Hobbes himself was not an atomist, 
but his materialism and his mechanistic rationalism gave him affinities 
with the scientifically inclined who were; while his scepticism, though 
not rigorously consistent, was a threat to their efforts at a rational de- 
fense of the faith. That Hobbes united his sceptism with affirmations of 
belief in the Christian God, revelation, and providence and took up a 
position similar to that of late medieval fideists was not reassuring. The 
very ease with which Hobbes asserted his belief in providence and pro- 
nounced atheistic any denial of it* seemed mocking effrontery to those 
for whom it was a real and unsolved problem. They doubted his sincerity. 


Hobbes had taken advantage of theistic possibilities offered by his 
peculiar non-atomistic materialism. According to him there are many 
different kinds of substance. Some are so subtle that they cannot be ap- 
prehended by human senses. Hobbes did not deny that God is Spirit ; he 
simply insisted that such spirits as exist are corporeal. Because he con- 
ceived God to be a body, Hobbes had no particular difficulty with the idea 
of His providential activity. Bodies can move other bodies, and God, 
the cause of all causes, still operates directly on other bodies in accord- 
ance with his eternal purpose aand foreknowledge of all things.® Since 
the substance of God was not like any other substance, Hobbes was 
able to avoid contradicting at this point the inherited Christian con- 
ception of God as radically discontinuous with the created world. 


There are difficulties in Hobbes’s position which would have been 
troublesome had he undertaken a complete systematic theology; as 
it was, his emphasis on the incomprehensibility of God served him well 
in polemics. This would not have been an adequate defense, however, if 
his opponents had pressed him on the lacuna between creation ex nihilo 
and a concept of causation as the influence of one body on another. 
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Hobbes, who speaks of God as the cause of the world, does not seem 
to have been aware of the discrepancy, although the scepticism he in- 
herited from the late Middle Ages was developed in part out of this 
very problem. His treatment of God as a cause tended to reduce God to 
one member of a causal universe, which would be a very great heresy 
from a Christian point of view; but in one form or another this prob- 
lem is perennial in Christian thought. It is, for example, the object of 
Tillich’s criticism in his trenchant remark: “It is as atheistic to affirm 
the existence of God as it is to deny it. God is being-itself, not a 
being.”””° 


The attack on Hobbes, however, was not so much a criticism of 
specific items in his theology as a charge of atheism. Materialism was 
associated in classical philosophy with atheism, and the atomism implied 
by the new mechanistic science strengthened the association. A little 
later some of the bolder thinkers of the Enlightenment were to draw 
atheistic conclusions from materialism and to claim Hobbes as their 
own. But even before that time, it was generally assumed that Hobbes 
the materialist must be an atheist whatever he may have said to the 
contrary to protect himself from persecution. Hobbes did not fail to 
point out the unfairness of this kind of argument and called the ac- 
cusations based on them “atheism by consequence.” Too good a po- 


lemicist to admit any grounds for this in his own philosophy, he car- 
ries the argument to the opposition: 


He that holds there is a God, and that God is really somewhat, (for body 
is doubtlessly a real substance), is as far from being an atheist, as it is 
possible to be. . . . But they that hold God to be a phantasm, as did the 
exorcists in the Church of Rome, that is, such a thing as were at that time 
thought to be the sprights, that were said to walk in churchyards and to 
be the souls of men buried, do absolutely make God to be nothing at all. 
But how? Were they atheists? No. For though by ignorance of the conse- 
quence they said that which was equivalent to atheism, yet in their hearts 
they thought God a substance, and would also, if they had known what sub- 
stance and what corporeal meant, have said he was a corporeal substance. 
So that this atheism by consequence is a very easy thing to be fallen into, 
even by the most godly men of the church. He also that says that God is 
wholly here, and wholly there, and wholly every where, destroys by con- 
sequence the unity of God, and the infiniteness of God, and the simplicity 
of God. And this the Schoolmen do, and are therefore atheists by conse- 
quence, and yet they do not all say in their hearts that there is no God.™ 


More recent writers who have imputed to Hobbes “atheism by con- 
sequence” are sometimes guilty of an anachronism in that they assume 
that attitudes associated with some of Hobbes’s ideas in their own day 
must be the real attitudes of Hobbes. Leslie Stephen has cautioned 
against such a lack of historical imagination and refrains himself from 
passing judgment on what Hobbes really believed; but even Stephen 
found it hard to take the religious ideas of Hobbes seriously. Those who 
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consider Hobbes an atheist are forced to assume that he did not mean 
what he said on religion, and he said a great deal. This is a dangerous 
method of interpretation. Almost anyone can be presented as an atheist 
on the assumption that whatever he may have said to the contrary was 
not seriously or literally meant. That such a method should have held 
the field so long is due principally to the fact that the religion of Hobbes 
has not been the object of serious study but has been commented upon 
by scholars primarily interested in his politics or metaphysics. This is 
understandable, for his theology is of little intrinsic worth; but it has 
not led to a clear picture of the religion of Hobbes, and in some cases it 
has resulted in serious misunderstanding of his political philosophy. 


In view of the fact that Hobbes devoted more than a third of his 
political writings to discussion of religion and wrote several polemical 
books to combat the charge of atheism and show himself, not only a 
theist, but a sound Anglican Christian, it is incumbent on any who 
think he did not mean what he said to provide some principle of inter- 
pretation that will show what he did mean or at least to explain why 
he should write insincerely at such length. I do not think this has been 
done. The motives which have been alleged to explain why Hobbes, 
though an atheist, should have written as he did, are mutually incon- 
sistent, and generally implausible. Three explanations have been prom- 
inent in the interpretation of Hobbes: 


1. He aimed to destroy Christianity and the Bible by an elaborate 
reductio ad absurdum. 


2. He cluttered his works with theistic suggestions and pro- 
nouncements in order to protect himself from persecution for the 
atheistic basis of his politics and mechanics. 


3. He sought to support his political views by appeal to the reli- 
gious beliefs of his readers.” 


Obviously the first motive is not consistent with the other two, for 
success in the reductio ad absurdum would remove the protection and 
the support which are alleged as additional motives. Yet this motive, 
when considered by itself, does not explain what Hobbes has done. If we 
assume that Hobbes thought the removal of Christianity essential to 
a healthy political community, we have the problem of explaining why he 
should have been so concerned to establish the sovereign as the head of 
the church or why he should have argued with such cogency and seem- 
ingly serious intent for what he contended were the right answers to re- 
ligious questions that vexed his age. Furthermore, if he were attacking 
Christianity, his effort was so covert and subtle that he could hardly 
have expected to convince enough people to produce any political effect 
except, possibly, further religious dissension. Finally, this explanation 
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puts Hobbes in the position of defying his sovereign in what he him- 
self insisted was a matter of prime importance. 

If, on the other hand, we attempt to explain the alleged reductio 
ad absurdum on the assumption that the political theory of Hobbes is 
essentially independent of his religious views, we would have to ex- 
plain why he would burden his politics with hundreds of pages of ob- 
scure attacks on Christianity. Such action on his part would imply that 
Hobbes did not take his politics very seriously. 

The second and third motives listed above are not contradictory. 
There is, in fact, no question but that Hobbes did appeal to the religious 
beliefs of his readers in support of his political theory. The question 
is whether he did this with intellectual honesty or whether he combined 
this appeal with an attempt to hide his own real opinions. If the lat- 
ter had been the case, one might have expected him to avoid minority 
positions and highly controversial issues in order to win a maximum 
of support and avoid attracting criticism to his own views. Actually, 
of course, he does just the opposite. He denied that man has an immor- 
tal soul distinct from his body and argued instead for the resurrection 
of the body; he contended that the kingdom of God which would be 
established after the final Judgment would be on earth; he denied the 
existence of a personal Satan; he rejected on Biblical grounds any be- 
lief that the eternal death of the wicked would be an everlasting tor- 
ment. On some of these questions Hobbes not only had learned support 
among contemporary Christians, but would be considered by modern 
Bible scholars to be on sound ground in his interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. In short, his opinions were certainly not rash or without founda- 
tion; but they were minority opinions sure to involve him in con- 
troversy. The most plausible explanation for his discussion of these 
matters is that he took his opinions on them seriously enough to risk 
the criticism they were bound to draw. If Hobbes’s purpose had been 
to avoid persecution, this purpose would have been better served by a 
clear and unqualified Erastianism without elaboration. 

Some scholars, realizing that religious pretense cannot be proved 
against Hobbes and yet unable to free themselves from the traditional 
conception of Hobbes the atheist, have found his political writings so 
confusing that they conclude Hobbes must have been himself confused 
to have introduced God into his political philosophy at all. Leslie Stephen 
said that “his system would clearly be more consistent and intelligible 
if he simply omitted the theology altogether.””* The same idea has re- 
cently been given even stronger expression by Mr. John Plamenatz. 
Now it is entirely conceivable that scholars with the advantage of nine- 
teenth- or twentieth-century perspectives might understand the politi- 
cal philosophy of Hobbes better than Hobbes did. But it is necessary 
to proceed cautiously. Reconstructions of a political philosophy that 
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leave out emphatically stated opinions of the philosopher on the grounds 
that they contradict the reconstruction ought not to be accepted until 
every effort has been made to understand the philosopher on his own 
terms. Mr. Plamenatz’s article on “Mr. Warrender’s Hobbes” becomes 
less an argument against Warrender than an argument against Hobbes. 
The thesis is not so much “Mr. Warrender has misinterpreted Hobbes” 
but rather “Hobbes was wrong to write as Mr. Warrender says he 
did.””** 

To explain the voluminous discussion of religion in Hobbes’s po- 
litical works by saying Hobbes did not understand what he was doing 
is not convincing. It is more plausible to assume that Hobbes believed 
in God as he said he did and that he wrote his political philosophy in 
the light of that fact. Confusions there may be; but on the assump- 
tion of Hobbes’s sincerity they are understandable products of the- 
ological weakness and the difficulty of the problem of church and state 
for any Christian thinker. 


II 
The problem of church and state is, indeed, more central to the 
thought of Hobbes than his interpreters have generally recognized. 
Despite Hobbes’s clear statements to the contrary, it has been assumed 
by most that his conception of the state is entirely secular and that he 


treats religion as a mere instrument of the sovereign. If we can take 
Hobbes’s word for it (and I think we ought to begin to do so) religion 
may indeed be used by the sovereign for his own purposes; but only 
in a pagan state is religion normally limited to a utilitarian role.* Ina 
Christian state the sovereign is not only subject to natural law as the 
command of God but, as head of a Christian church, is responsible for 
the salvation of his subjects. Far from making religion or the church a 
mere tool of the state, Hobbes defines the Christian state as a church 
and ascribes to it a religious mission which takes precedence over its 
legitimate worldly concerns. 

Hobbes wrote his political philosophy with practical intent. He 
tells us himself that the threat of civil war in England caused him to 
publish De Cive before the two sections of his projected comprehen- 
sive philosophy that logically precede it."* Religious dissension seemed 
to Hobbes the chief threat to the peace of the state. In 1641 he wrote 
the Earl of Devonshire: “the dispute between the spiritual and the 
civil power has of late, more than anything in the world, been the cause 
of civil wars in all places of Christendom.’** For Hobbes, then, the 
problem of church and state is crucial; and it is for this reason that he 
engages in long theological discussions and employs his considerable 
talents as a Biblical exegete in political treatises where such sections 
have seemed to many modern interpreters to be irrelevant digressions."® 
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If Hobbes had been an atheist, and if he had been concerned to 
develop a purely secular theory of the state without calling attention to 
his atheism, he would have had available to him in Saint Augustine’s 
doctrine of the two cities a convenient means of dissociating the earthly 
city from the City of God. Michael Oakeshott has noticed the affinity 
between Hobbes and Augustine in the matter of the artificial quality 
of the state as a human contrivance and describes Hobbes as belonging 
within an Augustinian political tradition." Hobbes, however, does not 
take advantage of the opportunity offered by Augustine’s treatment of 
the earthly city as properly concerned with the things of this life and 
not with religious matters. On the contrary, he describes the Chris- 
tian state as a church and ascribes to it a religious purpose. This solu- 
tion which is suggested in the Elements of Law is developed in De Cive 
and supported by appeal to Scripture, the history of the church, and 
theological argument. The same argument is repeated and expanded 
in the Leviathan. Hobbes summarizes his conclusion as follows: 

And therefore a Church, such a one as is capable to command, to judge, 
absolve, condemn, or do any other act, is the same thing with a civil com- 
monwealth, consisting of Christian men; and is called a civil state, for 
that the subjects of it are men: and a Church, for that the subjects thereof 
are Christians. Temporal and spiritual government, are but two words 
brought into the world, to make men see double, and mistake their lawful 
sovereign. It is true, that the bodies of the faithful, after the resurrection, 
shall be not only spiritual, but eternal; but in this life they are gross, and 
corruptible. There is therefore no other government in this life, neither 
of state, nor religion, but temporal; nor teaching of any doctrine, lawful 
to any subject, which the governor both of the state, and of the religion 
forbiddeth to be taught. And that governor must be one; or else there 
must needs follow faction and civil war in the commonwealth, between 
the Church and State .. . and, which is more, in every Christian man’s 
own breast, between the Christian, and the man. The doctors of the 
Church, are called pastors; so also are civil sovereigns. But if pastors be 
not subordinate one to another, so as that there may be one chief pastor, 
men will be taught contrary doctrines; whereof both may be, and one 
must be false. Who that one chief pastor is, according to the law of nature, 
hath been already shown; namely, that it is the civil sovereign: and to 
whom the Scripture hath assigned that office, we shall see in the chapters 
following.”° 


It is to be noted that this extreme Erastianism, which reminds one 
of Luther, was not an effort to turn religion into a mere instrument of 
political power after the manner of Rousseau or other more recent 
writers, but furnished the limiting context within which alone the 
sovereign could fulfill the ends of government and secure the maximum 
development of his power. Natural laws being the conditions for having 
a civil society, the continued power of the sovereign would be main- 
tained only by obedience to them. And for the Christian prince these 
conditions included a concern for the eternal salvation of his subjects. 
The following passage from The Elements of Law is a particularly 
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clear statement of a position taken by Hobbes in all three of his major 


political treatises : 

For the duty of a sovereign consisteth in the good government of the 
people; and although the acts of sovereign power be no injuries to the 
subjects who have consented to the same by their implicit wills, yet when 
they tend to hurt the people in general, they be breaches of the law of 
nature, and of the divine law; and consequently, the contrary acts are 
the duties of sovereigns, and required at their hands to the utmost of 
their endeavour, by God Almighty, under the pain of eternal death. . . . 
and governing to the profit of the subjects, is governing to the profit of 
the sovereign, as hath been showed Part II, chapter 5, section 1. And these 
three: 1. the law over them that have sovereign power; 2. their duty ; 
3. their profit: are one and the same thing contained in this sentence, 
Salus populi suprema lex; by which must be understood, not the mere 
preservation of their lives, but generally their benefit and good .. . 

2. And forasmuch as eternal is better than temporal good, it is 
evident, that they who are in sovereign authority, are by the law of nature 
obliged to further the establishing of all such doctrines and rules, and the 
commanding of all such actions, as in their conscience they believe to be 
the true way thereunto. .. .* 


The sincerity of Hobbes in the above passage has, of course, been 
questioned, and his long involved argument for the identity of the 
church and the Christian state construed as a clever subterfuge by 
which he dispenses with all authority except the arbitrary authority of 
the sovereign. This is a strained interpretation at best, an interpreta- 
tion in which the explicit arguments and conclusions of Hobbes are set 
aside and replaced by alternate theories which the interpreter thinks 
more consistent with the general position of Hobbes as a political the- 
orist. The alleged insincerity becomes even less credible when one con- 
siders the way Hobbes dealt with the problem of a possible conflict 
between a subject’s obligation to obey the sovereign and his perform- 
ance of what was necessary to his own salvation. Hobbes certainly un- 
dertakes to extend the power of the sovereign as far as he can; but he 
pursues the question with such honesty and seriousness of purpose as 
actually to compromise his basic doctrine of the authority of the sover- 
eign in two ways: (1) After reducing the area of the subject’s free- 
dom of decision as much as he can, he leaves the ultimate decision as to 
whether the command of the sovereign is consistent with the salvation 
of the subject up to the subject. Indeed, it is clear that Hobbes assumes 
that the practical effectiveness of his political doctrine depends upon 
convincing the subjects that their salvation will not (except in the 
rarest circumstances, of which they are the final judges) be jeopardized 
by obeying the sovereign in all matters including religion. (2) In the 
case of a Christian living in a pagan state, Hobbes departs from his 
doctrine of the single sovereign to suggest that the Christian should 
accept the authority of some church—even one outside the boundaries 
of his state. Considering his doctrine of the church as a Christian state 
this was tantamount to allowing a subject to have two sovereigns. 
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The argument by which Hobbes was led to these astonishing con- 
clusions is worth summarizing briefly, for his sincerity in it can hardly 
be questioned—he would never have invented arguments with such con- 
sequences if he had been merely using religion to bolster the authority 
of the sovereign. 

Hobbes begins with the proposition that the two things necessary 
to salvation are faith and obedience. This formula is given an evan- 
gelical emphasis by equating obedience and repentance so that “faith 
and obedience” is synonomous with “repentance and faith”; for, says 
Hobbes, repentance is essentially the intention to obey and God takes 
the intention for the deed.” The requirement of obedience presented 
no particular difficulty. Hobbes was able to show that obedience to the 
sovereign could not conflict with obedience to God because God both 
through reason (i.e., natural law) and through Scripture commanded 
obedience to the sovereign as taking precedence over all other obliga- 
tions. If the sovereign commanded what opposed the law of nature he 
was accountable to God for his act; but, the command having been 
given, obedience to it was for the subject what tended toward peace and 
was thus the fulfilment of the law of nature.” 


Thus the only possibility of conflict between the obligation to obey 
the sovereign and the eternal salvation of the subject was in the matter 
of faith. This possibility Hobbes reduced to a minimum, but he did not 
utterly abolish it, and he admitted that in cases where the conflict ac- 
tually arose, the subject’s obligation to obey the sovereign was invali- 
dated. He, furthermore, assumed that the subject must be himself the 
judge as to when the invalidating conflict existed.* 


Although Hobbes understood faith as resulting from our trust 
in the knowledge and truthfulness of others, for him the object of faith 
was always a proposition rather than another person.” In other words, 
he did not comprehend the fully developed Reformation concept of faith 
as it was understood by Luther. Faith remained intellectualistic, and 
his argument proceeds on this basis. The only article of faith that was 
necessary to salvation was comprehended in the single proposition 
“Jesus is the Christ.” All other doctrines were unessential and there- 
fore could be safely left to the discretion of the sovereign. Belief in 
these doctrines, or at least outward confession of them, thus became a 
matter of obedience rather than of faith.** Only in the case of the one 
essential article of faith could obedience to the sovereign possibly en- 
danger the salvation of the subject; and Hobbes argued that it was in- 
conceivable that any Christian sovereign would command a subject to 
deny this article. 

Since Hobbes was keenly aware that most of the political dissen- 
sions serious enough to cause civil war in his day involved controversies 
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over religious doctrine as either cause or excuse and basis for popular 
appeal, he understood that the practical effect of his political philosophy 
depended on his success in convincing the public that the disputed points 
were not worth the price of disrupting the state. It must be noted that 
he himself does not contend that any subject owes an obedience that 
would jeopardize his eternal salvation; and, therefore, he found it 
necessary to convince his readers that faith necessary to salvation was 
confined to the single article ‘Jesus is the Christ.” It is for this reason 
that Hobbes enters into a serious and lengthy discussion of the way of 
salvation in his major treatises on politics. In the course of this dis- 
cussion he specifies the content of the only essential article of faith in 
language that sounds much more like Wesley than like a modern 
secularist : 


. . when I say that the faith of one article is sufficient to salvation, it 
may well be less wondered at, seeing that in it so many other articles are 
contained. For these words, Jesus is the Christ, do signify that Jesus was 
that person, whom God had promised by his prophets should come into 
the world to establish his kingdom ; that is to say, that Jesus is the Son of 
God, the creator of heaven and earth, born of a virgin, dying for the sins 
of them who should believe in him; that he was Christ, that is to say, 
a king; that he revived (for else he were not like to reign) to judge the 
world, and to reward everyone according to his works, for otherwise he 
cannot be a king; also that men shall rise again, for otherwise they are 
not like to come to judgment. The whole symbol of the apostles is there- 
fore contained in this one article; which, notwithstanding, I thought rea- 
sonable to contract thus, because I found that many men for this alone, 
without the rest, were admitted into the kingdom of God, both by Christ 
and his apostles ; as the thief on the cross, the eunuch baptized by Philip, 
the two thousand men converted to the Church at once by St. Peter. But 
if any man be displeased that I do not judge all those eternally damned, 
who do not inwardly assent to every article defined by the Church (and 
yet do not contradict, but, if they be commanded, do submit), I know not 
what I shall say to them. For the most evident testimonies of Holy Writ, 
which do follow, do withhold me from altering my opinion.** 


Students of Hobbes’s politics have frequently been so struck by his 
principle that a subject may be morally obligated to confess as a matter 
of obedience doctrines to which he does not inwardly assent that they 
have missed Hobbes’s equal insistence that the essential article of faith 
must be believed and his assurance that no Christian sovereign would 
ever require its denial. 

The case of Christian subjects of a pagan prince posed a more 
difficult problem which Hobbes is less successful in solving. For a 
seventeenth-century European the problem was of theoretical interest 
only, and its lack of practical significance may account for Hobbes’s 
failure to work out all its implications. That he recognized the problem 
at all clearly indicates that Hobbes did not hold that the command of 
the sovereign rightly determined the ultimate religious faith of the 
subject or even, in all cases, the matter of overt acts of worship. 
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Even though Hobbes defined a Church as “a company of men pro- 
fessing Christian religion, united in the person of one sovereign” and 
so identical with a Christian state,” he ascribed a limit to the doetrinal 
authority of the church. In the same chapter of De Cive in which he 
equates church and Christian state, Hobbes specifies the limitation: 


By reason of this article [that Jesus is the Christ], therefore, we might 

not trust the very apostles and angels themselves (and therefore, I con- 

ceive, not the Church neither) if they should teach the contrary. . . . For 

that article was before the Christian Church, (Math. xvi. 18), although 

all the rest were after it; and the Church was founded upon it, not it upon 

the Church.®° 
Hobbes, nevertheless, attached considerable importance to the doc- 
trinal authority of the Christian sovereign. It was an authority that 
dealt not with the essential article of faith but with those lesser points 
which were matters of obedience for the Christian subject. The Chris- 
tian in a pagan state would have to depend for doctrinal guidance on 
some church and thus would be subject to two sovereign authorities. 

[That] obedience, even from a Christian subject, is due in all temporal 

matters to those princes who are no Christians, is without any controversy ; 

but in matters spiritual, that is to say, those things which concern God’s 

worship, some Christian Church is to be followed. For it is an hypothesis 

of the Christian faith, that God speaks not in things supernatural, but by 

the way of Christian interpreters of holy Scriptures. But what? Must we 

resist princes, when we cannot obey them? Truly, no; for this is contrary 

to our civil covenant. What must we do then? Go to Christ by martyr- 

dom ; which if it seem to any man to be a hard saying, most certain it is 
that he believes not with his whole heart, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 

of the living God (for he would then desire to be dissolved, and to be 

with Christ), but he would by a feigned Christian faith elude that obedience 

which he hath contracted to yield unto the city.** 

This is a remarkable passage. Hobbes is caught in a net of his own 
weaving. Unwilling to admit any direct revelation from God in post- 
apostolic times, he appeals to a distinction between spiritual and tem- 
poral powers which he denies in a Christian state. Furthermore, he 
draws from this distinction just that doctrine of a dual sovereignty 
which he elsewhere points out as its greatest danger. His effort to 
avoid the consequence of resistance to the sovereign by insisting on the 
obligation to accept martyrdom and lashing out at those who might 
object is a weak solution which involves him in still another contradic- 
tion. For the same right to resist the executioner which he so rationally 
defends elsewhere would seem to apply here and so vitiate his entire 
argument. It is incredible that Hobbes would have so compromised his 
political philosophy by questions arbitrarily and insincerely raised as 
part of some camouflage movement to hide his atheism. 

In the Leviathan Hobbes modified his position slightly by arguing 
that faith is a gift of God which cannot be given or taken away by re- 
ward or torture. The lay subject may, therefore, obey the sovereign’s 
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command to deny his faith with his tongue provided he hold it firmly 
in his heart. Such a case would not fall under the judgment of Christ 
against those who deny him before men because the action would not 
be the subject’s but the sovereign’s. Since obedience would not here 
jeopardize salvation by removing faith, it becomes itself a condition of 
salvation. But even in this passage Hobbes distinguishes the lay Chris- 
tian from the pastor with a calling to preach the gospel. The pastor 
should suffer martyrdom rather than obey a command to deny Christ 
even with his lips alone.*” These modifications do not change the po- 
sition of Hobbes in any essential way, but merely reduce the number of 
cases in which the practical problem would arise. 


The relation of church and state was much more of a problem for 
Hobbes than has been realized by interpreters who assume too easily 
that he cut the Gordian knot by assigning an absolute and completely 
arbitrary religious authority to the sovereign. An approach to Hobbes 
that took his discussion of this problem seriously might have far- 
reaching consequences for his political system as a whole, but an in- 
vestigation into so complex a matter would be beyond the scope of 
this article. Interest here is limited to pointing out that the concern of 
Hobbes with the relation of the state to the Christian religion and the 
difficulties into which this concern led him make untenable any assump- 
tion that his religious expressions are to be dismissed as insincere or 
irrelevant. 


III 


The irony of Hobbes’s reputation for atheism is heightened by the 
fact that the charge (or credit) of atheism has frequently rested on 
those of his opinions which are closest to important developments in 
the history of Christian thought. 


A strong tradition of philosophical scepticism can be traced from 
Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians through St. Augustine, the late 
medieval scholastics, and the Reformation; this tradition is particularly 
strong in the neo-Reformation theology of the twentieth century. There 
is, indeed, an increasing tendency to see the empiricism, the nominalism, 
and the scepticism that developed in some of the Schoolmen of the four- 
teenth century as the historical source of the secular versions of these 
positions in more recent philosophers. Roman Catholics, who take 
Thomas as a Christian norm, see this as evidence that deviations from 
Thomism are dangerous. But non-Catholic historians may evaluate it 
differently. Scepticism developed within the Christian tradition of late 
medieval scholasticism, and it led directly to Luther, who had studied 
William of Ockham, as well as indirectly to Hume, 
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The Christian doctrine of creation, precisely by its insistence on 
a radical discontinuity between God and the world, put the omnipotent 
God in immediate and constant relationship with every created being. 
Not a sparrow falls without his knowledge. The resulting nominalism, 
in conjunction with the Hebrew-Christian concept of a God who acts 
in infinite freedom, introduced a radical impredictability into the world 
and a basic scepticism into philosophy. 


Hobbes was profoundly, if not quite consistently, sceptical,* but 
it is a serious error to suppose that his scepticism implied a rejection of 
the Christian faith. Oakeshott links him directly to the Christian think- 
ers of the late Middle Ages: 

It may be observed that what is recognized here [Hobbes, E. W. VII, p. 
3] is the normally unstated presupposition of all seventeenth-century 
science: the Scotist belief that the natural world is the creation ex nihilo 
of an omnipotent God, and that therefore categorical knowledge of its de- 
tail is not deducible but (if it exists) must be the product of observation. 
Characteristically adhering to the tradition, Hobbes says that the only 
thing we can know of God is his omnipotence.** 


In relating his theology to his scepticism Hobbes rejected or failed 
to comprehend the profound reinterpretation of revelation and faith 
that one finds in Luther. Conceiving the substance of revelation and 
the object of faith as propositional,*° and yet explicitly repudiating any 


Averroistic doctrine of a two-fold truth,** Hobbes held to a fideism 
similar to that of Ockham or Montaigne. 


The weakness of Hobbes as a theologian is not his scepticism but 
his failure to apply his scepticism rigorously in regard to the knowledge 
of God. The Christian concept of creation involves a radical discon- 
tinuity between God and the world which is contradicted by including 
God and the world in the same system of causes. There is a significant 
passage in De Corpore in which Hobbes seems close to grasping this 
point in his denial that the world can be proved either to be eternal or 
to have had a beginning.*’ But Hobbes does not develop his scepticism 
consistently. Not only in his major political treatises, which were pub- 
lished before De Corpore, but in his later polemical writings also, he 
insisted that the existence and sovereignty of God can be known by 
rational inquiry into causes. In short, he accepted much more of “nat- 
ural religion” than his epistemology would support. It is true Hobbes 
insists on the incomprehensibility of God and the impossibility of a 
positive, literal description of his attributes. Human qualities such as 
will, sight, or understanding can be ascribed to God only in a figurative 
sense to express “some resemblance which we cannot conceive.’** Such 
a recognition of human limitation is not a very bold scepticism. Profes- 
sor Gilson uses almost identical language in describing the similar po- 
sition of Thomas Aquinas.” It is remarkable that anyone should have 
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thought such views implied an inclination to dispense with theism 
altogether.*° 

Hobbes distinguishes natural religion as the possibility of a ra- 
tional knowledge of God from natural religion as empirically known 
in human history: 


Curiosity, or love of the knowledge of causes, draws a man from .. . the 
effect, to seek the cause; and again, the cause of that cause; till of nec- 
essity he must come to this thought at last, that there is some cause, where- 
of there is no former cause, but is eternal; which is it men call God. So 
that it is impossible to make any profound inquiry into natural causes, 
without being inclined thereby to believe there is one God eternal ; though 
they cannot have any idea of him in their mind, answerable to his 
nature.... 

And they that make little, or no inquiry into the natural causes of 
things, yet from the fear that proceeds from the ignorance itself, of what 
it is that hath the power to do them much good or harm, are inclined to 
suppose . . . several kinds of powers invisible; and to stand in awe of 
their own imaginations; . . . making the creatures of their own fancy, 
their gods. .. . And this fear of things invisible, is the natural seed of that, 
which every one in himself calleth religion; and in them that worship, 
or fear that power otherwise than they do, superstition.‘ 


The relation Hobbes saw between a rational knowledge of the 
one God and pagan polytheism was a matter of degree. In the kingdom 
of God by nature atheism is treason, but idolatry is not. Hobbes is 
sometimes quite tolerant of the latter and assumes that the non-christian 
religions are the worship of the one God under other names and forms. 
The rational knowledge of God is not a matter of all or none “as if 
whatever reason can suggest, must be suggested all at once.’** The 
“Kingdom of God by Nature” includes all who believe in God’s gov- 
ernance of the world, for this belief is sufficient to transform the laws 
of nature from prudential maxims into the commands of God. In 
pagan states, of course, the true relation between God and the laws of 
nature might be largely obscured; but even there rulers made use of 
the sanctions of religion “in order to their end, which was the peace of 
the commonwealth.” Thus the laws of nature, which are the conditions 
of peace, acquire the moral force of laws even in pagan states by their 
identification with the authority of God or gods. Although Hobbes notes 
the religious scepticism of some Roman statesmen, he does not seem to 
think a state could exist without some religious basis of morality.“ 


In the Elements of Law it is pointed out that “. . . law (to speak 
properly) is a command, and [the laws of nature] . . . are not therefore 
called laws in respect of nature, but in respect of the author of nature, 
God Almighty.”“* That Hobbes recognized a general moral obligation 
to obey natural law as a command of God“ is made clear by the way in 
which he deals with atheists. Hobbes always treats the atheist as a spe- 
cial case and declares him capable of “sins of imprudence” only. As 
he emphasizes, this by no means excuses them. They are punishable 
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not as offending citizens of the kingdom of God but as enemies or 
traitors against God, which is worse.** Furthermore, they are punish- 
able as enemies by “kings constituted under God.’** Hobbes does not 
make clear whether this last phrase is intended to include pagan as well 
as Christian kings; in any event, I do not believe he ever suggests the 
possibility of an atheistic state.“* Incidentally, those who interpret 
Hobbes as allowing no basis of moral obligation other than the arbitrary 
command of the sovereign must have some difficulty with the passage in 
De Cive in which Hobbes declares that he has searched diligently and 
found no law whereby he might condemn atheists of injustice.” If the 
reference were merely to the positive laws of seventeenth-century 
states, there would scarcely have been a problem! 


It is important to remember that for Hobbes no rational conclu- 
sion conveys absolute certainty about the real world.” Rational con- 
structions have for him the status of hypotheses. When this is kept in 
mind, it is possible to reconcile the natural religion expounded in De 
Cive with the famous passage on atheism that appears a few pages later : 


Mankind, from conscience of its own weakness and admiration of natural 
events, hath this; that most men believe God to be the invisible maker 
of all invisible things [7. e., unknown causes] ; whom they also fear, con- 
ceiving that they have not a sufficient protection in themselves. But the 
imperfect use they had of their reason, and the violence of their passions 
did so cloud them, that they could not rightly worship him. Now the 
fear of invisible things, when it is severed from right reason, is super- 
stition. It was therefore almost impossible for men, without the special 
assistance of God, to avoid both rocks of atheism and superstition. For 
this proceeds from fear without right reason; that, from an opinion of 
right reason without fear... . But it pleased the Divine Majesty . . . to 
call forth Abraham, by whose means he might bring men to the true 
worship of him.®? 


Later readers, full of an optimism and scientific hybris foreign to 
the spirit of Hobbes, have seen in his definition of atheism as “an opinion 
of right reason without fear” a commendation of atheism and a con- 
tempt for religion. It is extremely unlikely that Hobbes so intended it. 
Hobbes did not think the fears of men ungrounded, and his deep scep- 
ticism held no hope of ever abolishing the cause of fear. Fear, more- 
over, was not a term of opprobrium for Hobbes. Unblessed by the easy 
optimism of the Enlightenment, he saw the fear of God as the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” and the fear of each other as the motive behind the 
formation of the state. In the mid-twentieth century, when so much of 
Christian thought finds deep affinities with existentialism, it should not 
be hard to understand how religion, and especially Christian faith, may 
be grounded in a sense of the predicament of man surrounded in his 
weakness by a world that threatens him in ways beyond his knowing. 
The folly of the atheist was an unrealistic appraisal of his own situa- 
tion. He was guilty of what Hobbes calls “vain-glory.”™ His ratioc- 
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inations, therefore, led to false conclusions; and his atheism can be 
described as an opinion of right reason falsely based on vain-glory. 
Hobbes took as epigrammatic of his own view of the matter that pas- 
sage in Psalms which reads: “The fool hath said in his heart, there is 
no God.”’** 

So far as a knowledge of God is concerned, the philosophical 
scepticism of Hobbes has as its counterpart a fideistic acceptance of 
Christianity. His many affirmations of a rational knowledge of God are 
undermined by the scepticism and more dependent for support on the 
fideism than Hobbes usually makes clear. But he gives us no ground 
in either his scepticism or his rationalism for concluding that he is an 
atheist. 

The intellectual and religious heritage of Western Europe includes 
two theistic traditions: (1) the theism that developed out of Greek 
rationalism, in which God is perfect, unchanging, pure act without the 
possibility of action, rational and yet impersonal; and (2) the theism of 
the Biblical tradition in which God is personal, Creator, immediately 
sovereign over nature, one who acts in history. These two understand- 
ings of God are ultimately irreconcilable. The insight of Pascal at this 
point led to his sharp distinction between the God of the philosophers 
and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Many, if not most, of 
the difficulties in Christian theology result from the contradictions be- 
tween these theisms which are so complexly intertwined in the history 
of Christian thought.” 


Hobbes was caught in these contradictions; and though his efforts 
at reconciliation are worthy to be compared with those of many who are 
better known as theologians, he did not achieve a consistent position. 
His leaning was strongly toward the Biblical tradition; but he seems 
to have been aware of the contradictions only in specific and limited 
contexts. He does not arrive at any clear and general definition of the 
problem. He seems, for example, unaware of the lacuna between the 
impersonal cause of all things and the personal sovereign who by virtue 
of his power is “King, and Lord, and Father.” On the other hand, he 
was conscious of a problem in relating the dynamic activity of the God 
who commands and acts in history with the unchanging God implied in 
his determinism. His solution, ingenious if not wholly satisfying, is 
that God’s present acts are carrying out his eternal intentions.™ 


Ironically, it was the Biblical influence on Hobbes’s understanding 
of God that aroused the religious ire of his more rationalistic Chris- 
tian contemporaries and has seemed to later rationalists, whether 
Christian or not, evidence of his insincerity and atheism. In his long 
controversy with Bishop Bramhall, it was Hobbes who upheld the 
dynamic, Biblical God who acts against the scholastic conception of 
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God as Pure Act. Underneath the quibbling over terminology was a 
fundamental difference. The bishop was contemptuous of Hobbes 
for ascribing potentiality to God; Hobbes in like spirit dismisses the 
scholastic use of the term as meaningless and equates potentiality with 
“potentia, which is in English power.” Integrally related to the ques- 
tion of God’s activity were rival definitions of eternity. Bishop Bramhall 
understood it as nunc stans, an everlasting now; Hobbes, repudiating 
the static implications of this concept, defined eternity as infinite dura- 
tion. For Hobbes infinity was a negative term expressing our limita- 
tions, and duration was a phantasm for successive motion.” He is here 
defending the incomprehensible Hebrew God who acts in history, and 
he does not fail to cite the Bible in his support, quoting, for example, 
Hebrews 1:1: “God who in sundry times and divers manners spake in 
times past... .”°° 

For Hobbes God was pre-eminently He who commands. There was 
considerable speculative interest in the seventeenth century over wheth- 
er God does what he does because it is good or whether it is good be- 
cause God does it. The Cambridge Platonists and others influenced by 
the Platonic tradition held the moral law to be binding even on God; 
but Hobbes defended the Biblical tradition without equivocation. God, 
according to Hobbes, is “beyond good and evil” in the most literal sense. 

This I kiow; God cannot sin, because his doing a thing makes it just, 


and consequently, no sin; as also because whatsoever can sin, is subject 
to another’s law, which God is not.** 


The infinite power of God was Hobbes’s way of emphasizing that 
absolute freedom of God which puts his action beyond all possibility 
of judgment. 


Who art thou, O man, that interrogatest God? Shall the work say to the 
workman, why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same stuff to make one vessel to honour, another to 
dishonour? According therefore to this answer of St. Paul, I answer 
my Lord’s objection, and say, the power of God alone without other helps 
is sufficient justification of any action he doth. That which men make 
amongst themselves here by pacts and covenants, and call by the name 
of justice, and according whereunto men are accounted and termed 
rightly just or unjust, is not that by which God Almighty’s actions are to 
be measured or called just, no more than his counsels are to be measured 
by human wisdom. That which he does, is made just by his doing it; 
just, I say, in him, though not always just in us. . . . When God afflicted 
Job, he did object no sin unto him, but justified his afflicting of him, by 
telling him of his power: (Job xl. 9): Hast thou, saith God, an arm like 
mine? (Job xxviii. 4) : Where wert thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? and the like. So our Saviour, (John ix. 3) concerning the man 
that was born blind, said, it was not for his sin, or for his parents’ sin, 
but that the power of God might be shown in him. Beasts are subject 
to death and torments, yet they cannot sin: it was God’s will they should 
be so.Power irresistible justifies all actions, really and properly, in whom- 
soever it be found; less power does not, and because such power is in 
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God only, he must needs be just in all actions, and we, that not com- 
prehending his counsels, call him to the bar, commit injustice in it.” 

Religious ideas such as that expressed in the above quotation are 
not casual palliatives but are close to the heart of Hobbes’s thought. The 
ethics of Hobbes was basically deontological; command was for him 
the source of moral distinction.“ This approach to ethics is Hebraic 
rather than Greek, and the spirit of it has so permeated Hobbes’s 
thinking about the state that for some of his interpreters it has obscured 
the skillful way in which Hobbes combines it with natural law. Nat- 
ural law for Hobbes was the command of God, but, as Oakeshott points 
out, it functions in his political philosophy in much the same way as it 
had for previous philosophers. The civil sovereign is a commander and 
a source of law; but he is also subject to law and can succeed as sover- 
eign only by obedience to those natural laws which are the conditions 
for the existence of the society he rules.“ The sovereign, for Hobbes, 
is, therefore, not a Promethean figure.” Indeed, how far Hobbes is 
from atheism could be demonstrated by comparing him with Nietzsche. 
The noble man of Nietzsche has a freedom which Hobbes reserves for 
God alone.” 

He is equally far from pantheism. The God who acts and com- 
mands is not identical with the world. Hobbes not only distinguishes the 
two, but he explicitly declares that to identify God with the world or 
the world’s soul is to deny his existence.” It is, therefore, extremely 
improbable that Hobbes had reference to the pantheism of Spinoza 
when he told his friend Aubrey that Spinoza “had cut through him a 
barre’s length, for he durst not write so boldly.” There is no indica- 
tion Aubrey interpreted the remark as an approval of pantheism, and 
he does explicitly declare that they slandered Hobbes who called him 
an atheist.” 

It would not be necessary in this brief discussion to include com- 
ment on Hobbes’s view of man except that some have seen in his 
anthropology evidence of his atheism. This conclusion results partly 
from a failure of his interpreters to understand the Christian doctrine 
of man and partly from the failure of Hobbes to identify as sin that 
extreme egocentricity that sets every man against every other man 
unless restrained by the awe of some power competent to enforce nat- 
ural law. If Oakeshott is right in saying that the nature of man, apart 
from any defects in his nature, is such in Hobbes’s conception that 
whenever man is in proximity to man the predicament of the state of 
nature is produced, then the anthropology of Hobbes is not at this point 
Christian. A Christian interpretation of the predicament would relate 
it not to the nature of man per se, but to that defect in his nature which 
is sin and the result of sin. Nevertheless, Hobbes’s picture of man, 
“solitary but not alone,” given to pride and a ceaseless striving after 
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power over others, is very close to the Christian understanding of sin- 
ful man.” Certainly the fact that Hobbes presents a low view of man 
as you find him is not evidence of atheism or even of a departure from 
Christianity.” 

Another aspect of Hobbes’s anthropology has been a more fre- 
quent source of atheistic interpretations. The idea of man’s immortal 
soul has been so thoroughly incorporated into much of Christian 
thought that its Greek origins are frequently lost sight of. Even Basil 
Willey, who does understand the Greek origins of the concept, identi- 
fies Hobbes’s repudiation of it with irreligion: “To deny it,” he says, 
“in the seventeenth century . . . was the worst of atheisms.”"* Yet Mil- 
ton denied it and did so as the result of a very careful study of Bib- 
lical teaching on the subject. Mr. George Conklin identifies as one of 
Milton’s “heresies” his belief in the unity of man as soul, spirit, and 
body and in the death of the whole man and his subsequent resurrec- 
tion. Presumably Conklin means by heresy little more than a minority 
opinion, for he goes on to say that the philological authority for Mil- 
ton’s interpretation of the Bible on this point is “unquestionable” ; and 
he points out that Luther not only held a similar view but denounced 
the immortality of the soul along with belief in the world dominion of 
the pope as “monstrous opinions” found in the “Roman dunghill of 
decretals.””” 


The materialism of Hobbes may have influenced him in the di- 
rection of this aspect of Reformation and later Protestant thought, but 
it is by no means clear that the materialism was decisive. Hobbes was 
not an atomist and might have found room for a separate and even 
immortal soul in his system as a subtle kind of body. On the question 
of the intermediate state between death and Judgment, Mr. Nathaniel 
H. Henry distinguishes the view of Hobbes from that,of Milton and 
declares Hobbes to be much closer to orthodox Calvinism.” Space 
forbids any detailed discussion of the eschatological theories of Hobbes; 
but even here, where he defends minority positions, as he does in his 
denial that the Bible teaches the everlasting torment of the wicked, it 
is dangerous to conclude without investigation that his claim to Biblical 
authority is rash or insincere. In the matter of the fate of the wicked, 
for instance, as in his denial of the immortal soul in favor of a doctrine 
of resurrection, Hobbes finds support among the best Biblical scholars 
and theologians of twentieth-century Protestantism. Henry hardly goes 
too far when he says that theology was “practiced at its scholarly best 
by Milton and Hobbes.” 

The legend of Hobbes the atheist is doomed except as a historical 
curiosity, and the task of re-examining his political philosophy in the 
theistic context in which Hobbes developed it has already begun. War- 
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render and Oakeshott have made especially noteworthy contributions 
to the necessary re-assessment. The latter’s brilliant Introduction to the 
Leviathan is particularly significant for placing Hobbes in a distinctive- 
ly Christian tradition of political philosophy. Oakeshott, who credits 
Hobbes with being the greatest of English political philosophers, goes 
so far as to say: 
The greatness of Hobbes is . . . that he constructed a political philosophy 
that reflected the changes in the European intellectual consciousness which 
had been pioneered chiefly by the theologians of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries.” 
In the light of the radically new approach to Hobbes suggested by this 
statement, it is obvious that much work remains to be done, not only 
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THE DISSENTING DEPUTIES AND THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES 


Maurice W. Armstronc, Ursinus College 


From time to time during the later colonial period individuals or 
groups in America sought and received advice and political assistance 
from certain influential friends in England. Who these “friends at 
Court” were and what their actual relationship was to the colonists and 
to the British Government has remained obscure. Part of the answer 
is to be found in the Minutes of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies 
now deposited in the Library of the City of London at Guildhall.’ 
These manuscript volumes contain not only a record of all the colonial 
matters discussed by the Deputies, they also reveal a hitherto unrec- 
ognized influence in the growth of religious liberty in America. 


The Protestant Dissenting Deputies originated in the struggle of 
the Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian Churches of Great 
Britain against the civil disabilities placed upon them by the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts. As early as 1732 each congregation of “the Three 
Denominations” situated within ten miles of London was asked to elect 
two deputies to keep in constant touch with legal and parliamentary 
affairs affecting the religious liberties of Dissenters. From that time 
until the final repeal of the Test Act in 1828 the Deputies, as their 
Minutes show, were behind nearly all legislation and judicial action for 
the relief of the Dissenters that occurred. The spearhead of this “lobby” 
was a Committee of twenty-one London lawyers, merchants, and oc- 
casionally a baronet that knew exactly whom to approach for assistance, 
that kept members of parliament supplied with information, drafts of 
proposed amendments of private bills, and that organized the circula- 
tion and presentation of popular petitions. As the Reverend Benjamin 
Colman noted, “the weight of that Body is . . . in proportion to their 
Influence in the Election of Parliament men.”” By the year 1779 the 
Deputies had intervened in some seventy-one cases affecting the civil 
and religious rights of Dissenters. It is not surprising that long before 
that their reputation had spread to America and that committees of 
correspondence were organized in the colonies as they had been 


at home. 


The nature of the correspondence between the London Deputies 
and the American Colonies is varied. The first matter to come to their 
attention was the famous Pattaquamscott Ministerial Land Case which 
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had been before the Rhode Island courts for seventeen years and had 
recently been appealed to the Privy Council.’ In 1740 the Committee 
undertook to afford what assistance it could, and twelve years later had 
the satisfaction of announcing that the Lords Justices had decided 
that by “orthodoxy” the original grantors of the glebe lands meant 
their own denomination, and, therefore, the lands rightfully belonged 
to the Dissenters and not to the Church of England.* In 1746 and 
again in 1751 the Deputies’ chairman, exercising his traditional right 
of direct access to the Throne, presented addresses of loyalty and 
condolence to George II from the New England clergy.’ Letters of a 
more directly political nature include requests from New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts for the Deputies to use their influence 
with the Crown in the appointment of colonial governors and officials 
who would be friendly to the cause of Dissent. For a number of years 
a prominent Deputy, Mr. Eliakim Palmer, was the London agent for 
Connecticut and also for the New Hampshire proprietors.". In 1762, 
Jasper Mauduit, the chairman of the Committee, was appointed by the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay to be their London agent.* Thus the 
lines of communication were very close between business, government 
and religious interests across the Atlantic, and the Deputies, to use 
Manning’s happy phrase, “acted as an unofficial legation for those 
American Colonies which derived from the Puritan exiles.’”” 


The number of colonial educational enterprises that received the 
attention of the Dissenting Deputies is remarkable. As early as 1749 
the Minutes mention ‘‘a College that has just been sett up for the Edu- 
cation of Youth in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania in order 
to fit them for the Ministry.” Later Gilbert Tennent and Samuel Davies 
appeared in person before the Committee on behalf of the college at 
Princeton, but the wily Dissenters felt that “it did not fall within their 
province to recommend the said undertaking” to the churches. At a 
later date they also declined to give financial assistance to Harvard 
College. Their chairman, however, did contribute towards a “chari- 
table Scheme to Educate the Poor Germans” in Pennsylvania. In 1756 
the Deputies presented a memorial from the Reverend Eleazer Wheelock 
and others requesting a royal charter for a “Charity School for the 
Instruction of Indian Children,” which later became Dartmouth Col- 
lege. A request from a rival group in Boston for a charter to establish 
Indian schools in western Massachusetts ran into opposition from the 
official proponents of the Proclamation Line, and the Deputies were 
compelled to notify their correspondents that they “had used their En- 
deavours ... but had not been able to Succeed in their Application.’’” 


Neither politics nor education was the main interest of the Depu- 
ties. They were above all concerned with checking every attempt of 
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local magistrates or the Established Clergy to undermine any of the 
liberties bestowed upon Englishmen by the Toleration Act. The major 
portion of their Minutes relating to the Colonies, therefore, deals with 
the problems of religious minorities and the expansion of Anglican 
power. Three cases were outstanding and serve to highlight the nature 
and extent of the Dissenting Deputies’ influence beyond the seas—the 
plight of the New England Separatists, the licensing of Dissenting 
meeting-houses in Virginia, and the prevention of the establishment of 
the old adversary, Episcopacy, in America. 


1. The New England Separatists 

The Great Awakening which swept over New England during 
the second quarter of the Eighteenth Century had resulted in the 
emergence of a number of New Light or revivalist congregations. 
Mutual criticism and excesses of bigotry on both sides were climaxed 
in 1742 and 1743 by a series of ecclesiastical laws passed by the Con- 
necticut Legislature forbidding itinerant preaching and denying to 
separatists the benefits of the provincial Toleration Act. New Light 
ministers were arrested, their adherents fined for not attending the old 
church, and their property confiscated to pay the local church rates. 
Sometimes Baptist congregations also suffered for “holding a meeting 
contrary to the law on God’s holy Sabbath day.” It may have been 
one of them who first reported the situation to the Deputies’ Committee 
in London, arousing that ordinarily cautious body to a vigorous protest. 


I am very sorry, (wrote their Chairman, Dr. Avery,) to hear of the 
persecuting spirit that prevails in Connecticut. It is unaccountable that 
those who live and breathe by liberty, should deny it to their brethren. 
If any gentleman that suffers by these cohersive laws will apply to me, I 
will use my influence that justice shall be done them.’? 


Read to the Connecticut Assembly, this sharp reprimand led to an 
exchange of letters in which the lawmakers sought to defend or excuse 
their actions, and the Deputies expounded the principles of religious 
toleration.* The Connecticut letter, signed by Governor Jonathan 
Law, paints a lively picture of the confusion and disorder arising from 
the “Enthusiastical Principles,” of itinerant preachers who proclaimed 
“both Ministers and Magistrates and all others who did not give into 
their Schemes and Methods to be Carnal and unconverted, Pharisees 
and Hypocrites, going themselves and leading others to Hell and there- 
fore unfitt for any Improvement in Church and State.” Illiterate and 
ignorant exhorters had “strook the People in Screamings, Screeches, 
Swoonings, Convulsions, Trances, Distractions, Visions and Revela- 
tions, on which followed Divisions and Separations in Churches and 
Societies and Families.” In Yale College, studies were neglected and 
“the Governours of the College insolently declared by the Youth... 
to be Carnal, unconverted men, old Pharisees.’”’ Some of the students 
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had left Yale and set up another College, called “the Shepherd’s Tent,” 
at New London. It was the excesses of these enthusiasts, “running into 
many wild Conceits,” that at length led the Legislature to act. The 
Ecclesiastical Law of 1742 was simply an attempt to restore and main- 
tain public order. “No Government can be safe if Foreigners and 
Strangers may come in and transgress the Laws of the Government 
and impose their Doctrines on the Minister and his People against 
Their Consent if there be no way to remove or restrain them. ... The 
remedy provided can by no means deserve the Imputation of Persecu- 
tion or Imposition, or be any ways inconsistent with Christian Liberty.” 

The Committee’s reply is a masterpiece of those principles of 
religious freedom for which they had been struggling for years. The 
fact that in Connecticut the state church was not Anglican but one of 
their own three denominations did not becloud the issue, although they 
must have noted the irony of the situation, and may even have ex- 
perienced some embarrassment because of it. In no uncertain terms they 
passed on to the Americans, still clinging to the methods of seventeenth 
century intolerance, an understanding of the eighteenth century 
English belief that in matters of conscience, “Force can do nothing 
but Mischief.” 

“Wee all of us have a great Dislike,” they wrote, “to those Prin- 
ciples which . . . have with too great Eagerness and Success been 
propagated in those Parts.’”’ Undoubtedly the social and moral effects 
of such “Enthusiastick Delusions” are most unhappy. Nonetheless, “wee 
Cannot be of Opinion that the Magistrate has anything to do in this 
matter, but to see that the publick peace is preserved; that there are no 
Riots or Tumults; and that his Subjects are not allowed to assault, 
hurt, maim, wound, plunder or kill one another in these Religious Con- 
tests.” The making of laws against opinions will “neither enlighten 
their Understanding, nor procure their Esteem or good Will.” The 
experience of the English authorities with the early Methodists, “tumul- 
tuous Assemblys of the same kind of Mistaken Men,” had been that 
a “steady Perservering Lenity and Forbearance” are more effective 
than force. Despite the Governor’s claim that there had been no intention 
of making a persecuting law, to the Deputies the penalties for itinerancy 
appear very grievous. Any preacher should be able to preach in any 
Parish or Town if he is invited. “And if this be not true, Wee Cannot 
see how Christianity at first, or the Reformation since, could have 
Claimed or obtained a fair Hearing.” They conclude their letter, there- 
fore, with the advice that the authorities in Church and State in Con- 
necticut should “let these men alone, how wildly Erroneous soever both 
you and wee may take their Sentiments to be.” Should word of such per- 
secutions reach the ears of the King and Council, “Wee should not be 
able, and indeed it would ill become us to endeavour, to vindicate such 
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Proceedings.” In short, “Wee think nothing can be more Clear, than 
that it is absolutely necessary you should avoid all kinds of Rigour and 
Severity in your Methods of Proceedure.””* 

Although this reasonable advice may have been accepted by the 
higher authorities in Connecticut, there is evidence to show that in- 
tolerance and coercion continued in many local parishes. In 1753 the 
Deputies found themseives the butt of many a jibe in London because 
word had been received that in Connecticut a man had been “whipt by 
Authority for not attending Presbyterian Worship.’*’ Hurriedly the 
Chairman wrote to Governor Walcott for an explanation. Two letters 
in reply were considered important enough to be spread in their entirety 
in the Minutes."* The first, written by John Ledyard, a prominent 
resident of Hartford County, presented the facts of the case. It was 
indeed true that a man, John Pitts by name, had been publicly flogged 
in the town of Ashford for not attending worship on the Lord’s Day. 
But it was all an unfortunate mistake. The local justice of the peace 
should never have sentenced him to be whipped, since the laws of the 
colony provided merely for a three shilling fine. The whole affair had 
been carried out in a “Ludicrous manner,” Pitts being “well clothed 
with his own and neighbour’s thick Garments,” and at the next session 
of legislature the unhappy justice’s commission had been “Stript over 
his Ears.” 

The second letter was from Governor Roger Walcott. To him the 
worst feature of the case was that the enemies of the Colony had 
claimed that Pitts had been punished because he was an Anglican. 
This was untrue, and he assured the Deputies that there was “no Spirit 
of persecution here against the Church.” In Connecticut all Protestants 
were “free to worship according to their own consciences,” indeed, the 
ecclesiastical laws of Connecticut had helped promote true religion in 
the Colony by obliging “the worst of men to know what the Christian 
Religion is, and be happy and restrain them profaning the Sabbath.” 


While these. communications may have lulled the Deputies into 
believing that no “Tincture of Persecution’? remained, and that only 
the most “Catholick Principles towards those differing from them in 
Religious Sentiments” existed,” they were quickly disillusioned. On 
February 26, 1757 two representatives of the Strict Congregationalists 
or Separate Churches came before the Committee in London requesting 
the Deputies to assist them in presenting a petition ““To the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in Council.” The petition, signed by twenty con- 
gregations, was a bitter exposé of continuing religious persecution 
in Connecticut.” 

Dissenters from the established Congregational way were com- 
pelled to pay for the support of the parish minister. “Many Honest 
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and Peaceable men,” they compained, ‘Have had great quantities of 
Their Estates Destrained . . . and many Have been Halled Away to 
prison from their Families, And their wives and Children Deprived of 
ye Comforts necessary for the Support of Life.” Not only did they live 
“Daily in Fear,” but heathen Indians, beholding such proceedings 
among them were “in Danger of Being Incensed Against the Prot- 
estant Religion and Turn to ye Papists, . . . to the Ruin of their Souls 
and so one Great End of ye Settlement of this Colony Be Frustrated.” 
They prayed therefore, “That NO Man Hereafter Be, by Force and 
Virtue of ye Laws of Sd. Colony, Hindered to worship God Almighty 
with Those who worship according as he understands ye Word of God,” 
and further, that this liberty be extended “to all the people in the other 
provinces.” Thus, the petition has an inter-colonial significance which 
should not be overlooked. 

The Committee was undoubtedly on the spot. To permit the peti- 
tion to reach the Privy Council might lead to disastrous results. They 
knew that there were many in high places who would be glad of an 
opportunity to limit the powers of the New Englanders. Associations 
between English Dissent and the colonies going back to Puritan times, 
and strengthened by the close relationships they had maintained with 
the New England authorities in recent years, caused them to move cau- 
tiously. The Separate delegates were persuaded not to present their 
petition because “it would endanger the taking away of the Connecticut 
Charter.” Instead, the Deputies promised “to intercede for them with 
the Governours in Connecticut to deal with them as gently as may be.” 
They also advised the Separatists that if the persecutions continued 
they would begin at once a suit in the colonial courts, with the intent 
of carrying their case to England should the Colony fail to do them 
justice."® Such a suit was never brought. Possibly the danger and ex- 
citement of the French and Indian War helped to dampen the fires of 
religious controversy. In any case the lesson in toleration was absorbed. 
The whole exchange of letters between the Deputies and New England 
illustrates the moderating influence of the Committee in London. Their 
cooperation with the colonial authorities was realistic, but their firm- 
ness on matters of principle, particularly on the right of freedom of 
worship, was heartening to all those struggling for religious equality 
in America.” 


2. The Licensing of Dissenting Meeting Houses in Virginia 


‘Nowhere are the methods of the Deputies more clearly illustrated 
than in their actions relating to the licensing of dissenting meeting- 
houses in Virginia. Unlike the New England governments, the Vir- 
ginian authorities were Anglican, and the Church of England was the 
established religion. The settlement of the frontier by Scotch-Irish 
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and other dissenters challenged the established order. In 1747 a number 
of persons in Hanover County were fined “for holding religious worship 
contrary to law,” and their “Reading House” was closed by the public 
authorities. Three years later, an attempt by the Presbyterians to have 
meeting-houses licensed was halted by an action of the General Court of 
Virginia. It was this situation that led the Reverend Samuel Davies of 
Hanover to enlist the aid of the distinguished English Dissenter Dr. 
Philip Doddridge, who immediately reported the matter to the Deputies’ 
Committee.” 


The Committee’s first step was to uncover the facts of the case. 
Letters were sent to Virginia promising aid and at the same time an 
inquiry was begun in London to find out ‘“‘what representation has been 
sent over about the Dissenters.” It was discovered that the Bishop of 
London had received reports that the Presbyterians in: Virginia were 
“dangerous People,” and that he believed that the Toleration Act “was 
never intended to permit Dissenters to make converts in a country... 
where till very lately there was not a dissenter from the Church of 
England.” 


Mr. Davies attempted to rebut this argument in a twenty-six page 
letter which he sent to the Bishop by way of the Dissenters’ Committee. 
In it, to the amazement and possibly the chagrin of the Deputies, Davies 
expressed his approval of a resident bishop in America and stated that 
“this is also the sentiment of all my brethren of the Synod of New 
York.” Furthermore, he felt that the reported opposition to a colonial 
episcopate by the New England churches was “hardly consistent with 
the spirit of toleration . . . and so opposite to the sentiments of all the 
dissenters whom I am acquainted with (and they are many both of 
clergy and laity) that the informers must be persons of undoubted 
veracity, before I could credit it.”™ 


Since, as we shall see, the Deputies had been actively engaged for 
some years in thwarting any attempt at a colonial episcopate, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Davies’ letter was quickly suppressed. Its length 
“would have caused the Bishop to treat it with contempt,” they said, so 
they had not forwarded it to Lambeth. They also pointed out to Mr. 
Davies how his sentiments differed from those of the Committee and of 
their American correspondents on this matter. Somewhat abashed, the 
Virginian preacher wrote to Dr. Avery, that to avoid further embar- 
rassing mistakes, he would submit all future papers sent to England 
on dissenters’ affairs to him, “to correct or suppress them as your su- 
perior judgment may direct you.” Enclosed with this letter were two 
pamphlets, The State of Religion in Virginia (Boston, 1751), and 
Miscellaneous Poems Chiefly on Divine Subjects (Williamsburg, 1752), 
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which he had just completed “for the Religious Entertainment of 
Christians in general.” 


With this information before them the Committee decided to obtain 
the opinion of the Attorney-General as to whether by the Act of Tolera- 
tion dissenters in Virginia were “at liberty to License as many houses 
for religious worship as they please and in as many Different places.” 
The results of this interview are not recorded in the Minute Book, but 
fortunately are preserved in a letter of instruction which the Committee 
sent to Mr. Davies on October 25, 1752." ‘Nothing can be more plain,” 
they wrote, “than that you may certify, record, or register as many 
houses for religious worship, as the dissenters in the colony think they 
want, or choose to have.” In England, refusal of local authorities to 
grant such a license would result at once in a suit in the Court of King’s 
Bench. Where the Virginian dissenters should apply for redress, the 
Committee is not sure. Appeals to the King in Council are very slow 
and expensive. The opinion of the Attorney-General should be shown 
to the Governor and Council and application for licenses made without 
reference to the particular qualifications of the persons who are to con- 
duct meetings. 


Evidently the Governor and Council of Virginia were unimpressed 
either by the eloquence of Mr. Davies or the weight of the legal opinions 
he had obtained in England. Instead, they continued to limit the number 
of dissenting meeting-houses and to dictate where they should be built. 
Then in January, 1754, Samuel Davies himself appeared before the 
Committee in London. He had been sent, along with the Reverend Gil- 
bert Tennent of Philadelphia, to solicit funds for the rising College of 
New Jersey. His journal supplements the Minute Book and throws 
some interesting side-lights on personalities and conditions among the 
English Dissenters.” While the Committee felt that “it did not fall 
within their province to recommend” the New Jersey College fund, they 
did invite Mr. Davies to present the Virginia question at their next 
meeting. When he arrived at Pinner’s Hall, all breathless from a preach- 
ing engagement in which he had lost his sermon notes, he found that the 
Committee had been studying the Virginian Toleration Act and had 
reached the conclusion that it contained only a part of the English Act, 
and that, therefore, it could not be used as they had formerly advised 
as a basis for appeal. Instead they now recommended a petition to the 
King and Council complaining of the hardships suffered by the dis- 
senters, “for want of Places Licensed where they might Serve God ac- 
cording to their Consciences.” With a keen sense of political realities, 
Davies was urged to secure the signatures of “dissenters in the frontier 
counties,” because they had never had the benefit of Anglican clergy, 
“and were a good barrier against the French and Indians.”*" In 1754, 
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the year of the building of Fort Duquesne, these were strong arguments 
for religious toleration. 

Some members of the Committee were appointed to help Mr. Davies 
frame the petition, and on March 20 it was read to the whole Commit- 
tee, and after being somewhat shortened by them, was submitted to 
the General Meeting of the Deputies, who ordered the petition to be 
“engrossed by the Secretary” and sent to Virginia. From his Journal, 
one gets the impression that Samuel Davies felt that the Deputies were 
too cautious. He complains that they “seem very slow and dilatory in 
their motions.” His New Light fire was probably dampened by their 
Arminian reasonableness. He also suspected that they were more con- 
cerned for “the cause of liberty” than they were for the spread of reli- 
gion. He therefore asked Dr. Joseph Stennett, the outstanding Baptist 
minister of London, to help with the petition when it was received back 
from Virginia, expecting, as he said, “more from his influence and zeal 
than from the Committee.””* Nevertheless, the Committee continued to 
act. In January, 1755, Dr. Avery reported that he had waited upon the 
Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of Halifax about the Virginia Petition 
and that they advised that it be dropped, and that “the Dissenting Min- 
ister should Preach without License and if he should be prosecuted for 
such preaching to appeal to the King and Council.” This information 
was immediately sent to Samuel Davies together with the secret as- 
surance that if any “persons so persecuted should appeal to the King 
and Council here, . . . the Committee will take care to prosecute such 
appeal.” 

The willingness of the Deputies’ Committee to undertake such an 
appeal on behalf of religious freedom in the colonies should not be under- 
estimated. The expense of retaining counsel and prosecuting such a case 
was considerable. But once convinced of the justice of a cause the Dep- 
uties never abandoned it for financial reasons. In the earlier part of 
their history legal expenses in connection with defending the rights of 
Dissenters in England and Wales were almost continuous. In the famous 
“Sheriffs’ Cause” which was in process at this very time, for example, 
they raised a national guarantee fund of nearly four thousand pounds.” 
However, they were never called upon to implement their promise to the 
Virginians. On July 5, 1755 General Braddock’s army was destroyed in 
the backwoods of Pennsylvania, and the whole frontier was aflame. 
Licenses for meeting houses were forgotten as word of scalpings and 
slaughter reached eastern Virginia. “Let me earnestly recommend it to 
you,” cried Samuel Davies to his congregation at Hanover, “to furnish 
yourselves with arms, and put yourselves into a posture of defence. . . . 
What is that religion good for that leaves men cowards on the appear- 
ance of danger?” The courage and sacrifices of Dissenters on the fron- 
tier were not unappreciated at Williamsburg. Mr. Davies never had to 
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use the secret instructions sent to him by the Deputies’ Committee. As in 
Connecticut, war had overshadowed religious controversy and the Dep- 
uties’ aid was no longer necessary in a Virginia that was soon to be a 
leader in the separation of church and state. 


An interesting sequel to this correspondence was “a Scheme for 
making a new Settlement in North America on the River Ohio,” which 
was sent to the Committee by Mr. Davies, and was considered to be so 
important that it was read to the General Meeting of the Deputation on 
March 10, 1756. Two such schemes were current at the time. Follow- 
ing the Albany Convention in 1754, Benjamin Franklin had published 
a Plan For Settling Two Western Colonies in North America, On June 
26, 1755 he wrote to his friend Peter Collinson that a Mr. Hazard had 
happened to see the Plan “and picking something farther from me in 
Conversation, has publish’d a Scheme . . . wherein he has added some 
Things and left out others, and now .. . calls it his own Project.”” It 
seems likely that it was Mr. Hazard’s Scheme that Samuel Davies sent 
to the Deputies.™ 


Apart from advocating “a New Colony to the Westward of Penn- 
sylvania,” at such an early date, the most unusual thing about this 
scheme, and one that would appeal to the Dissenting Deputies, was its 
religious emphasis. The settlers were to be Protestant and were to be 


accompanied by at least twelve “Reverend Ministers of the Gospel.” 
Proceeds from quit rents were to be applied to “the Support of Govern- 
ment, the Propagation of the Christian Religion among the Indian 


”? 


Natives, the Relief of the Poor, the Encouragement of Learning. . . . 
Public office within the new province was to be open to “Protestants of 
every Denomination who profess the Christian Religion, believe the 
Divine Authority of the Sacred Scriptures . ... the Doctrine of the 
Trinity . . . , and whose Lives and Conversations are free from Im- 
morality and Prophaneness.” But none who had been guilty of ‘“‘Pro- 
phaning the Name of God, of Lying, Drunkenness, or any other of the 
grosser Immoralities either in their Words or Actions,” were to be 
permitted to hold office until at least one year had passed. It was felt 
that this re-emergence of the rule of the saints was necessary in order 
that the Indians, “those poor ignorant Heathen, should not be prejudiced 
against the Christian Religion by the bad lives of those in Authority.” 
Indeed, the conversion of the Indians and hence the winning of their 
friendship for the British is presented as one of the main purposes of 
the colony. “Whoever injures, cheats or makes them drunk shall be 
punished with peculiar Severity.”” As soon as possible the Province 
was to support missionaries to the neighboring tribes, and, with a burst 
of evangelical eloquence worthy of the next century, the Scheme de- 
clared that, “It shall in all Time coming, . . . be esteemed as one of the 
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First and Most Essential Duties of the Legislature, . .. by every proper 
Method in their Power, to endeavour to spread the Light of the glori- 
ous Gospel among the Indians in America, even to its most Western 
Bounds.” Such a fulfillment of Manifest Destiny was of course be- 
yond their present resources, therefore it was proposed that agents 
should be sent to Europe “to ask Assistance of such as desire to promote 
that great and good Work.” 


Probably of more direct interest to the London Deputies was the 
guarantee of religious liberty contained in the Scheme. Protestants 
of every denomination were to have “free and unlimited exercise of 
their Religion,” and were “allowed to defend it, both from the Pulpit 
and the Press,” so long as they did not propagate ‘Principles incon- 
sistent with the Safety of the State.” No one was to be compelled to 
pay “any Thing towards the Support of a Minister of whose Congre- 
gation he is not a Member.” Such enlightened views, however, did not 
extend to papists, who were neither permitted to hold lands nor have 
arms and ammunition in the new colony, nor were any “Mass houses” 
to be allowed. 

On May 2, 1755 the Scheme was presented to the Connecticut 
legislature with the information that more than thirty-five hundred 
“Persons able to Bear Arms,” including “Nine Reverend Ministers of 
the Gospel,” had already engaged to remove to the new colony.* Be- 
cause Episcopalians and Quakers were disinclined to settle on the 
frontier and Baptists were “but Few in Numbers,” the legislators were 
informed that the new country must either be settled by Presbyterians 
or “Left Exposed to the French.” The Assembly approved the plan 
provided that Hazard secured a Royal Charter for his new colony. A 
petition to the King and Council was drawn up, but the outbreak of 
the French and Indian War prevented any immediate action. It was at 
this stage that Davies sent a copy of the Scheme to the Deputies. Sam- 
uel Hazard himself was planning to follow with the petition, but he 
died before he was able to make the voyage, and the Deputies heard 
nothing more of the plan for a fourteenth colony. 


3. The Prevention of the Establishment of a Colonial Episcopate 


No colonial problem was before the Deputies more frequently or 
over a longer period of time than that of the threat of the establish- 
ment of an Anglican Episcopate in America. As early as 1749 the 
Committee met with agents of the colonies to consider “proper Meas- 
ures’ to prevent the appointment of colonial bishops. A delegation 
waited upon the Duke of Bedford and the Duke of Newcastle, the Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Pelham, and were assured that, “nothing would be 
done... without the maturest Deliberation and that they should be very 
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willing to hear any Objections thereto from Persons of any Conse- 
quences.”** When this information was imparted to the Massachusetts 
Legislature in a letter “containing a Matter of great Importance to this 
Government,” the House ordered that a letter be prepared returning 
thanks to the Committee, and “desiring the Continuance of their 
Assistance.””* 


The General Court of Connecticut did not send a formal letter of 
thanks, but instead appointed the chairman of the Deputies’ Commit- 
tee, Dr. Benjamin Avery, to be their agent in London. In notifying Dr. 
Avery of this appointment, Governor Law gratefully acknowledged 
“the Care you expressed for This and Other Colonys in America by 
the concern you have shown for our religious Interest in an affair so 
important as that of putting a stop to the Sending of a Bishop among 
us.” Dr. Avery felt unable to undertake the agency, but used his in- 
fluence with the British Government to collect £28,863 from the Treas- 
ury to reimburse the Colony for its expenses in the Louisbourg expedi- 
tion.” Obviously, the Dissenting Deputies were able to serve not only 
the religious but also the wider interests of the Colonies. An awareness 
of this was shown by the granting of the permission to representative 
New Englanders in London to attend the meetings of the Deputation. 
A further step was taken in October 1750 with the appointment by the 
Deputies of a committee “to cultivate a Correspondence” with the Bos- 
ton ministers. For years the Deputies had had a Committee of Corre- 
spondence which kept lists of the principal Dissenters in each county 
and large town in England and had helped organize local support for 
their causes. This practice was now extended to America. 

Meanwhile, the Bishop of London, impatient with Ministerial in- 
action, had decided to carry his design for a colonial episcopate directly 
to the King. The Deputies had wind of the new move even before it 
was published and instructed their Committee “to Endeavour to pre- 
vent any ill Consequences arising therefrom either to the Civil or reli- 
gious Interests of the People” in America. Two weeks later Dr. Avery 
reported that he had spoken with Mr. Pelham, the Prime Minister, who 
had told him that the question was to be discussed at a meeting of some 
Lords, and that he should “wait on the Lord Chancellor to Desire his 
Weight and Interest against it.” This conversation is an excellent illus- 
tration of how the Deputies worked behind the scenes. Avery did call 
on the Lord Chancellor and learned from him that “he believed there 
was no Danger at present of such a Scheme taking place.” Clearly the 
Ministry were content to let sleeping dogs lie. However, the Deputies 
continued their vigilance. In the fall of 1750 a new plan for colonial 
bishops drawn up by Bishop Butler of Durham appeared and the Com- 
mittee once more undertook “to keep a Watchful Eye over the Design 
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. . and to endeavor to prevent all Incroachments upon the Religious 
Rights of the People in America.” 

Complaints of “the unjust Claims and Encroachments of the 
Episcopall party against the Dissenters,” were received from the Boston 
ministers in 1751. The Congregational Churches of New Hampshire 
also wrote, “desiring to hold a Correspondence with the Deputation . . . 
and complaining of the Governor & Council there being greatly bigotted 
to the Church of England and endeavouring to Discountenance the Dis- 
senting Interest there.” A year later the New Hampshire correspondents 
wrote “desiring the Deputation’s Interest” in getting such persons into 
the Governor’s Council “as Could promote the Dissenting Interest 
there.” The Minutes are discreetly silent as to what action may have 
been taken.“ 

For the next ten years, the question of a colonial bishop remained 
dormant, then a new wave of anti-episcopal feeling was touched off in 
Massachusetts by the publication of Jonathan Mayhew’s bitter Obser- 
vations on the Charter and Conduct of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel (1763). The old fear of spiritual tyranny this time was 
joined with the growing fear of taxation without representation. The 
Deputies’ Minute Book gives only the barest hints that they were aware 
of the deeper and more violent currents that were now carrying their 
colonial correspondents along. 

On October 10, 1764, Mr. Jasper Mauduit, who had succeeded Dr. 
Avery as Chairman of the Deputies’ Committee, and was also the 
Massachusetts agent in London, reported that he had received several 
letters from New England “relating to the sendg. a Bishop to those 
parts, and to some late Acts of Parliament respecting them.’** The 
Minutes do not reveal what steps the Deputies may have seen fit to take 
on this occasion, but if one of the letters read to them that day was the 
one sent to Mr. Mauduit by the Massachusetts Legislature on June 
1, 1764, they had plenty of food for thought. This letter contained 
James Otis’ famous statement, The Rights of British Colonies, with 
instructions that the agent was “to make the best use of it in his 


power.” 


This is the nearest the Deputies ever came to becoming involved 
in the question of the right of Parliament to impose taxes and duties 
“upon a people who are not represented in the House of Commons.” 
There is no hint in the Minutes of the Stamp Act or of the Townshend 
Acts which followed; instead the episcopacy question occupied more 
and more space as the American Revolution drew nearer. 


In May, 1767 the annual Convention of Congregational Ministers 
in Massachusetts appointed a committee “to write to the Committee of 
Deputation of Dissenters in England.”** The letter is largely a re- 
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pudiation of an Anglican charge that the New Englanders were apos- 
tates from the religion of their ancestors, “sunk in ignorance and in- 
fidelity and abandoned to the greatest profligacy of manners.” In an- 
swer the sons of Harvard penned a charming picture of colonial 
America. 
In every Town he passed thro’ he (a traveller) would observe decent 
Structures for publick Worship, well qualified Persons set apart for the 
Work of the Ministry—Numerous Assemblys attending the Instructions 
of Religion every Lord’s Day, and Schools established for Instruction of 
Youth in human and divine knowledge—lInstead of Troops of untutored 
Barbarians, he would find the English Natives of this once uncultivated 
Desart, in general, a Sober, Civilized and Industrious People—Not in- 
deed living in luxurious Ease, but by hard labour supporting themselves 
and their Familys in a Chearful Independance— . . . And tho’ the Prov- 
inces of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania do not enjoy equal ad- 
vantages with those of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut, yet the in- 
habited parts of these Governments are generally well supplied with 
learned and pious Ministers of the Presbyterian perswasion. 

Obviously, those who talked of “the awful Gloom of Ignorance, 
Error and Vice” that overwhelmed the colonies, did so only as an ex- 
cuse for introducing bishops. “Their grand aim . . . is not to Chris- 
tianize but to Episcopize the Plantations.” Then in a burst of eloquence 
the writers expressed the lurking fears which underlay all the colonial 
opposition to episcopacy : 

Then the great design for which our heroic Ancestors transplanted them- 
selves into the Wilds of America would be entirely defeated, and their 
Posterity left to struggle with greater difficulties than those which banished 
them from their native Countrey—We should be Obliged to Support an 
Hierarchy from which these noble Exiles sought a retreat in a desolate 
Wilderness. . . . The fatal Consequences which would accompany this 
change in our Constitution are too many to be enumerated. The hand of 
Industry would be enfeebled—The Spirit of Commerce extinguished— 
And this Land of Liberty become a seat of Bigotry and Slavery — These 
are not imaginary fears, but Events which in all probability would in a 
few Years take place if the Design so earnestly contended for should be 
carried into execution. 

The Deputies’ Committee hastened to reply to this appeal, prom- 
ising once more their “most vigilant attention to oppose and frustrate 
any such design,” but pointing out to their correspondents that, “on 
the very best authority,” there was no such design on foot at that time. 
“And we hope,” they added, “the Government are so sensible of the con- 
fusion such a Step would make among our American Brethren, that 
however warmly some of our Bishops may wish for it and express such 
their desires in their Sermons on publick occasions, we verily believe 
they will never be able to accomplish them.’ 

Despite this reassuring communication the episcopacy controversy 
continued to rage, particularly in the pages of the American press.** 
In 1766 the Presbyterian Synod of New York and Philadelphia took 
steps to bring together delegates from other religious bodies in a Gen- 
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eral Convention to consult “about such things as may have a hopeful 
tendency to promote and defend the common cause of religion against 
the attacks of its various enemies.’”’ The Massachusetts Churches and 
the Dutch Reformed Church declined to participate, but from 1766 to 
1775 representatives of the Congregational General Association of 
Connecticut and of the Synod met annually in this first inter-colonial, 
inter-denominational organization.“ 

In 1768 the General Convention of Delegates drafted a letter to 
“the Dissenting Committee in England,” declaring their “loyalty and 
allegiance to the King’s Majesty,” but threatening dire consequences if 
the design of sending bishops to the colonies were not crushed. 

Nothing (they wrote) seems to have such a direct Tendency to weaken 

the Dependance of the Colonies upon Great Britain and to separate them 
from her; an Event which would be ruinous and destructive to both, and 
which we, therefore, pray God long to avert. . . . we cannot but tremble 
at the Prospect of the dreadful Consequences that could not be prevented 
from taking Place, upon the Establishment of an American Episcopate. 
We have so long tasted the Sweets of civil and religious Liberty, that we 


cannot be easily prevailed upon to submit to a Yoke of Bondage which 
neither we nor our Fathers were able to bear.** 


Because the Deputies’ Committee were so much nearer to the throne 
and parliament, the General Convention must depend upon their “In- 


terest and Vigilance,’ to keep them informed. They therefore begged 
them “to open and continue a Correspondence” with them. 

The Deputies’ reply was almost an exact copy of the letter sent to 
the Massachusetts Ministers two years before, to the effect that there 
was no present danger of bishops being appointed, and that they would 
“carefully watch and exert their utmost Endeavours” to stop any re- 
newed attempt to make such appointments.“ 

In 1770 the General Convention drafted a second letter pointing 
out to the Deputies that because the Anglicans were procuring land 
grants in New Hampshire, and endeavouring “to fill all the places of 
power and trust in our various governments with those of their own 
denomination,” they were convinced that the attempt “to establish 
Episcopal church government in the colonies” was still being made.* 
The Committee replied once more that the Government had not taken 
any further steps relating to the matter since their last letter. If any 
petition for a bishop should be begun, the Convention should “counter- 
work” it, and the Committee would likewise oppose any move in Eng- 
land. The unique position of the Committee and also their opinion 
of their own importance is revealed in their answer to a suggestion 
from the General Convention that they should have an agent of their 
own in London. The right man, the Deputies pointed out, would be hard 
to find, and when found, “would not Answer your End, as he would not 
have the weight with the Administration as this Committee would, for 


4 
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whatever he might at any time say, they would look upon him as an 
Agent for the Colonies, and under their Influence ; whereas no such Bias 
could be imputed to this Committee.” 

Meanwhile, the Anglican clergy of Virginia had drawn up a peti- 
tion for a bishop, and despite the protests of four clergymen, two of 
whom were professors at the College of William and Mary, had sent 
it to England. That this did not represent the sentiments of many of the 
laity of Virginia is shown by the fact that the House of Burgesses pub- 
licly thanked the two professors “for the wise and well-timed Opposi- 
tion .. . to the pernicious Project of a few mistaken Clergymen, for 
introducing an American Bishop: A measure by which much Distur- 
bance, great Anxiety, and Apprehension would certainly take place 
among His Majesty’s faithful American Subjects.”” In Maryland, the 
Governor and Assembly refused to forward a petition for a bishop pre- 
sented to them by some of the Anglican clergy. All this activity was re- 
ported to the Dissenting Deputies by the General Convention in their 
annual letter in 1771, with the usual request for assistance “to avert 
the impending Blow that so severely threatens our Civil and religious 
Liberties.” The letter closes with the assertion that they did not oppose 
“an American Bishop or Arch-Bishop or Patriarch, or whatever else 
they would see fit to send,” if he were vested only with spiritual powers, 
but they believed that even an Act of Parliament could not guarantee 
that. 

In a word we think Ecclesiasticks vested with such power dangerous to 
our civil and religious Liberties, and it seems highly probable that it will 
in time break that strong Connection that now happily subsists between 
Britain and her Colonies who are never like to shake off their Dependence 


on the Mother Countrey untill they have Bishops established among 
them. 


Whatever may have been their private reactions to this revolution- 
breathing communication, the Deputies’ reply is calm and practical. 
True, petitions for an American bishop had been presented, “but the 
persons in power do not seem to be at all for it at present.” The Dis- 
senters in America should circulate “Counter-petitions,” to be signed 
by “as many respectable persons” as possible, and send them to the 
Committee, “that they may be made use of if needful.” 

In their letter of 1772 the General Convention thanked the Dep- 
uties for their “zeal for the cause of religious liberty on this extensive 
continent,” and indicated that matters had quieted down to such an 
extent that it was no longer necessary for them to circulate an anti- 
episcopal petition. However, it had occurred to them that if the people 
of Great Britain had a clearer idea of the large proportion of non- 
Episcopalians in the colonial population, “it might be of very consider- 
able service to the cause of religious liberty.” They were engaged, there- 
fore, in an attempt to gather statistics which they hoped their friends in 
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London would undertake to lay before the British public through the 
newspapers. “You have writers of abilities among you, and we cannot 
doubt their readiness to serve so important a cause as that of religious 
liberty.”™ 


This letter was evidently lost in crossing the Atlantic. A year later 
the General Convention wrote again. They had found that it was diffi- 
cult to get accurate figures on the numbers of the various denomina- 
tions, but were busy collecting information on the history of religious 
liberty in all the colonies, which they felt “may be capable of important 
uses in the grand Struggle we or our Posterity may be called to make 
in this Glorious Cause, in which the Happiness of Thousands yet un- 
born is so deeply interested.”*’ It is doubtful if these stirring lines 
should be interpreted as referring to the coming Revolution; more like- 
ly “the Glorious Cause” was still the struggle against episcopacy. In 
any case this was the last communication from America that is recorded 
in the Deputies’ Minute Book. It was read to the Committee on October 
19, 1774, and the secretary was ordered “to send an Answer to the above 
Letter and therein give the reason why the last was not answered, and 
that the Committee will be glad to have the Accounts they mention.” By 
this date the General Convention had already held its annual meeting at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and voted that, “Having received no an- 
swer from the Committee of Dissenters in England, to the letters sent 
there the two preceding years, it is judged inexpedient to write them 
at this time.” 


The time was indeed “inexpedient.” In that same month of Sep- 
tember, 1774, the First Continental Congress assembled in Philadelphia, 
prepared its famous Declaration of Rights and Grievances, and across 
the seas George III wrote, “The dye is now cast, the Colonies must 
either submit or triumph.” In the on-rushing tide of events, the question 
of a colonial episcopate sank into the background. The General Con- 
vention met once more in September, 1775, but the letter sent to them 
by the Dissenting Deputies in 1774 never arrived. Thereafter, the Revo- 
lutionary War made attendance at an inter-colonial Convention “im- 
practicable,” and when the War was over, neither a General Convention 
to resist episcopacy, nor assistance from abroad was necessary. As the 
author of A Sketch of the History and Proceedings of the Deputies 
(1814) put it: : 

Since the separation of the two countries, the introduction of bishops has 

been partially carried into effect, but with an entire restriction of their 

authority to concerns purely ecclesiastical. The liberal and amicable recep- 

tion they met with in America, may be considered as a proof that the re- 


sistance made by the Dissenters originated in no principles of intolerance 
towards episcopacy, but simply in a just fear of its influence when allied 


with temporal power.*? 
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Conclusion 

In seeking to appraise the influence of the Protestant Dissenting 
Deputies in Colonial American affairs, one is impressed first of all by 
the volume and variety of the correspondence. Over a period of thirty 
years, the Deputies’ Committee were appealed to by Colonial Gover- 
nors, Legislatures, Church Courts, interdenominational Conventions, 
Associations of Pastors, and individuals. They received requests for 
money and books ; they were asked to present memorials to the King, to 
recommend agents, and to advise on matters of law and colonial policy. 
Seven of the thirteen colonies consulted them at one time or another, 
and on a number of occasions they were publicly thanked by the co- 
lonial legislatures. 

The clue to the high esteem in which the Deputation was held is to 
be found partly, of course, in their political influence. As the Anglican 
rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown, N. J., ruefully acknowl- 
edged: “It seems that the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Pelham and Mr. 
Onslow can have the interest and votes of the whole body of dissenters 
upon condition of their befriending them.”’ The Americans were quick 
to recognize the usefulness of this unofficial embassy at the Court of 
St. James. Not the least value of the Deputies’ Minute Book is the 
evidence it presents of a community of interests across the Atlantic. In 
relationship to the New Englanders, especially, the Deputies were fully 
aware that they were continuing a tradition of cooperation that was as 
old as the Puritan colonies themselves. The common cause of Dissent 
created a bond of sympathy across the Atlantic. Similarly, the Deputies 
felt much in common with the oppressed minorities of religious dis- 
senters in Connecticut and Virginia. Their practical wisdom and guid- 
ance regarding such strategy as petitions and counterpetitions, legal 
actions, and appeals to the Crown were invaluable in securing dis- 
senters’ rights as well as in preventing the establishment of episcopal 
power in America. The intimate association between the Deputies’ 
Committee and the colonial agents enlarged the field of contact and at 
the same time provided them with a financial as well as a political un- 
derstanding of American affairs. On at least three occasions, they felt 
that they had helped preserve the New England charters. At no time, 
however, did the Deputies permit themselves to be drawn into the politi- 
cal controversy of the right of Parliament to tax the colonies. Always 
they remained a Deputation devoted to defending the civil and religious 
rights of Dissenters. In this too they won the respect of the Americans. 

Liberty was a growing cause in the New World, but instruction 
was needed on the subject of liberty of conscience. By insisting that the 
State should not coerce men’s thoughts, and by defending the freedom 
of worship, even for New Light enthusiasts, the English Deputies dem- 
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onstrated to Americans that concept of toleration which enables a man 
to have definite and pronounced religious opinions, and yet willingly 
to concede to other minds the right to hold precisely the opposite be- 
lief. “Every man,” they said, “has an undoubted right to judge for 
himself in the matter of religion.”** Through their widely scattered 


correspondence they spread these ideas, and the correspondents them- 
selves, organizing local deputations of their own, passed on the doc- 
trines of toleration and liberty of conscience to their countrymen. Thus, 
before the formation of the famous political Committees of Corre- 
spondence in the colonies, there appeared religious committees in cor- 
respondence with the great Committee of the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Deputation in London. 


1. Photostat copies of the Minutes re- the death of their present Governr.’’ 


ferring to America have been placed in 
the Library of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, Philadephia. Until re- 
cently the only account of the Deputies 
was A Sketch of the History and Pro- 
ceedings of the Deputies appointed to 
protect the Civil Rights of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters, etc., London, 1814, a 
copy of which is located in Brown Uni- 
versity Library, Providence, R. I. In 
1952 Cambridge University Press pub- 
lished the only modern treatment of 
the subject, Bernard L. Manning, The 
Protestant Dissenting Deputies, edited 
by Ormerod Greenwood, I am particu- 
larly indebted to Prof. Greenwood for 
his assistance in locating and securing 
photostats of the Minutes. 
. Colman to Law, Sept. 23, 1742. The 
Law Papers, Correspondence and Doc- 
uments during Jonathan Law’s Gover- 
norship of the Colony of Connecticut, 
1741-50, Hartford, 1907, I, 59. 
. Wilkins Updike, A History of the 
Episcopal Church in Narragansett, etc., 
Boston, 1907, 73ff. 
. Minutes, July 23, 1740; Aug. 26, 1741; 
Oct. 11, 1752. The Kingston Church 
voted thanks to Mr. Samuel Holden of 
London, who was the first chairman of 
the Deputies’ Committee and a well 
known benefactor of Harvard College. 
Updike, op. cit., 378. 
. Minutes, Oct. 8, 1746, an address of 
loyalty from the Boston pastors; Oct. 
23, 1751, addresses of sympathy on the 
death of the Prince of Wales, to George 
II from Connecticut clergy, and to the 
Dowager of Wales from the Boston 
pastors. 
. Minutes, May 2, 1753, letter from 
New Hampshire re having Councillors 
appointed who would befriend the 
**Dissenting Interest.’’ 

Sept. 29, 1756, two letters from New 
York and New Jersey, ‘‘relating to a 
Governour of New Jersey in case of 


Dr. Avery and Mr. Mauduit were ap- 
pointed ‘‘to assist the Colony in the 
affair all they could,’’ and reported 
later that they had called on the Earl 
of Halifax and learned ‘‘that the Per- 
son the Colony feared would be made 
Governour was not at present thought 
of.’’? In a letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1759 Rev, Samuel John- 
son of King’s College indicates that 
the Deputies’ New York correspond- 
ents were William Livingston, William 
Smith and John M. Scott. Ecclesiastical 
Records of the State of New York, 
Albany, 1905, V, 3728. 

On Feb. 23, 1757 Dr. Avery reported 
to the Deputies that he had received a 
request from New England ‘‘to Inter- 
cede with the Lords of Trade That 
Mr. Oliver’’ be appointed to be sec- 
retary of Massachusetts. He had wait- 
ed on the Earl of Halifax but the Earl 
had refused to promise, Andrew Oliver 
was appointed secretary, in 1758. 


- Palmer had been recommended to 


Governor Law by the Chairman of 
the Deputies’ Committee in a letter 
dated Feb. 25, 1743 in which he offers 
to use his influence ‘‘in securing the 
rights of the Churches and College in 
your Colony as well as the Safety and 
Prosperity of your State.’’ (Law 
Papers, I, 79). 


. C, G. Washburn, ed., Jasper Mauduit, 


Agent in London for the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1762-65, Collec- 
tions of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston, 1918, LXXLV, 78. 
James Otis hailed the appointment of 
a dissenting agent as ‘‘a bitter pill to 
an Oxinman, a bigot, a Plantation 
Governor, whose favourite plans are, 
+ + + + propagating high church prin- 
ciples among good peaceable Chris- 
tians.’’ 


. Manning, op. cit., 407. The spearhead 


of the Committee was its chairman, Dr. 
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Benjamin Avery of Guy’s Hospital, 
who personally conducted much of the 
correspondence with the Colonies. ‘‘Dr. 
Avery’s access to ye Ministry at ye 
Head and in ye Name of ye Commitee 
is ever easie and their Weight with them 
very great.’’ (Colman to Law, Sept. 
23, 1742, Law Papers, I, 59). 


. References to the College of New 
Jersey are found in the Minutes, June 
14, 1749, and Feb. 28, 1753. The letter 
contained ‘‘a Narration from Governour 
Belchier touching the Erecting a Pub- 
lick Seminary for Religious -Literature 
in new Jersey.’’ Tennent and Davies 
visited the Committee on Jan. 30, 1754. 

On Feb. 23, 1753 ‘‘the Case of the 
German Protestants in Pensilvania’’ 
was presented to the Committee. 
Dr. Avery was one of the fifteen 
founders of a Society to aid the Ger- 
mans, See A Brief History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Charitable Scheme, 
Carrying on by a Society of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen in London, for the Re- 
lief and Instruction of poor Germans, 
and Their Descendants, settled 
in Pennsylvania, etc., Philadelphia, 
1755; also 8. E, Weber, The 
Charity School Movement in Colonial 
Pennsylvania, 1754-63, Philadelphia, 
1905, 23 ff. 

The letter from Eleazer Wheelock, 
Samuel Moseley and Benjamin Pomroy 
re securing a charter for an Indian 
School wag read on Nov. 24, 1756. 
The Minutes do not indicate what ac- 
tion was taken by the Committee, but a 
letter from Dennys De Berdt to Wheel- 
ock, Feb. 25, 1757, indicates that 
he and Dr. Avery presented a 
memorial to Lord Halifax, who ap- 
proved the plan for a school, but, 
advised that instead of going to the 
expense of a royal charter, Wheelock 
should get a law passed by the Con- 
necticut Legislature establishing the 
school, ‘‘which when it comes here he 
promises shall be ratified in Council.’’ 
Letters of Dennys De Berdt, Trans. 
Col. Soc, of Mass., 1910-11, XIII, 411. 
See also E. Wheelock, Narrative of the 
Original Design, Rise, Progress and 
Present State of the Indian School in 
Lebanon, Conn. (1762), reprinted in 
Old South Leaflets, No. 72, 11. 

On Oct. 6, 1762 the Committee re- 
ceived a petition from the Boston 
ministers, for their assistance ‘‘in get- 
ting the Royal Assent to an Act of 
the Genl. Court . . . for Granting a 
Charter to sevl. Persons there for 
Evangelizing the Indians in North 
America.’’ This was a rival organi- 
zation to Wheelock’s School. On March 
30, 1763 the Committee reported that 
they had ‘‘used their Endeavours .. . 
but had not been able to Succeed in 
their Application.’’ A letter from Rev. 


Andrew Eliot to Jasper Mauduit, June 
1, 1763, expresses disappointment at the 
failure to secure the charter: ‘‘Such 
a Correspondence we apprehend quite 
necessary for us, who find by the Fate 
of our Charter, that our Enemies are 
more and greater than we were aware 
of.’? Washburn, Jasper Mauduit, 120. 
Their failure made them pray the Dep- 
uties ‘‘to Oppose any application to 
the Throne’’ by Wheelock and his 
friends ‘‘to Found a College in Hamp- 
shire in America.’’ On inquiry the Dep- 
uties found that ‘‘at present no appli- 
eation will be made to the Throne for 
that purpose.’’ It was not until 1769 
that Wheelock obtained a royal charter 
for Dartmouth College. 

The Minutes of April 10, 1764 note 
the loss by fire of Harvard College 
building. This was probably in re- 
sponse to a letter sent to Mauduit by 
the Corporation of Harvard College 
‘*praying him to sollicit Benefactions 
(from such as may be Charitably dis- 
pos’d) for the Reparation of our 
losses, by the Destruction of our Li- 
brary and Apparatus.’’ (Trans. Col. 
Soc. of Mass., XXV, 25-26). 


. M. L. Greene, The Development of Fe- 


ligious Liberty in Connecticut, Boston, 
1905, 276; 8. L. Blake, The Separates 
or Strict Congregationalists of New 
England, Chieago, 1902, 109 ff. 


. Quoted in Benjamin Trumbull, 4 Com- 


plete History of Connecticut, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, New London, 1898, II, 
459. 


. Minutes, May 30, 1744 note that, ‘‘Dr. 


Avery reported an Affair relating to 
Connecticut,’’ and was ‘‘desired to 
draw up such an Answer therto as he 
shall think fitt.’’ On June 27, the 
answer was heard and approved by the 
Committee, and on Sept. 26 ordered to 
be copied into the Minutes together 
with Governor Law’s letter, The latter 
is not included among the Law Papers ; 
there is there, however, a letter from 
one of the Deputies, Eliakim Palmer, 
Mar. 30, 1744, giving his opinion that 
‘‘your Laws against the People who 
eall themselves Methodists are a little 
too severe & and may as such have a 
Contrary Effect from what is proposed 
by them.’’ (Law Papers, I, 140). 


. On Jan. 21, 1745 Benjamin Colman of 
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are become temperate.’’ (Ibid., II, 48). 
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by Rev. Ebenezer Punderson, 8. P. G. 
missionary at Groton, Conn. (The Wal- 
cott Papers, 1750-54, Col. of Conn. His 
Soc., Hartford, 1916, 108, 118). In 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE STATE AND 
AL SMITH 


James H. Smytie, Princeton Theological Seminary 


Historians have shown a reluctance to discuss a basic issue of the 
Al Smith campaign of 1928: the relationship between the Church and 
the State. 


The problem is elusive. Hostility toward Roman Catholicism has 
been perennial in American life for various reasons. Prominent among 
the causes is the vitality of Protestant belief that Roman Catholic 
teaching concerning the relationship between the Church and the State 
represents a clear, and if not present, an inevitable threat to American 
liberties. Yet Protestants themselves are vague, being inconsistent in 
their own views of the proper relationship and disagreeing on the in- 
terpretation of the religious clauses of the Constitution of the United 
States. Roman Catholics avow on their part that they are no such 
threat. They point to the health of the Church in America and her con- 
tentment with affairs as they are. However, there seems to run through 
papal teaching and interpretations of that thought an identity and con- 
sistency of goal and purpose which confirms the fears of Protestants. 
Concessions by Roman Catholicism to an established constitutional or- 
der contrary to the teaching of the Church seem to be provisional. They 
are conceded under the pressure of circumstances with a view to bring- 
ing about situations in which the Church can realize its aims. When 
confronted with such implications Roman Catholic spokesmen, clerical 
and lay, conscientiously attempt to tailor the teaching to fit the Ameri- 
can environment, or compound confusion by professing ignorance of 
such instruction altogether. 


It is small wonder this problem has been neglected. In this re- 
spect historians have followed the lead of both Protestant and Catholic 
politicians who consider a discussion of the relationship of the Church 
and the State as not only irrelevant but also an illegitimate question to 
be raised during a political campaign. Consequently, historians have 
tended to deal with other features of the 1928 presidential race and 
with the religious issue only as an example of the bigotry of the non- 
' Catholic population of the country. For example, Michael Williams 
published a detailed study of religious bigotry in 1932 entitled The 
Shadow of the Pope. He professed no competence or desire to break 
the narrative purpose of his study by analyzing the problems raised 
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during the campaign which had to do with the most “technical and re- 
condite points of ecclesiastical and lay history, theory, and canon 
law.”* More recently, Edmund A. Moore has evaluated the part played 
by the religious issue “insofar as it is possible to isolate it from other 
issues.” He rightly acknowledges that Smith’s defeat was the result of 
complex factors in American life. Americans, in general, were living 
on a high plateau of prosperity, and Smith’s promise of clean govern- 
ment was not as appealing as a “chicken in every pot.’’ Some Protes- 
tants were riding high on prohibition, and Smith was a positive threat 
to the Volstead Act which had become an article of their faith. More- 
over, Smith’s derby and cigar, his campaign song, “The Sidewalks of 
New York,” were of doubtful appeal outside of the large cities. But 
Moore argues that the twenties witnessed a “freshening of the tree of 
bigotry and a harvest of bitter fruit.”” The religious issue for him, 
therefore, is the haunting suspicion of Roman Catholicism—‘the vitali- 
ty of the old hate.’”” While this is a timely study, it falls short, by 
the author’s own admission, of an “evaluation of the dogmatic argu- 
ment.”* At the heart of the matter is just the problem which both Wil- 
liams and Moore decline to discuss. 


The candidacy of Al Smith gave to those who knew the literature 
of Roman Catholicism in America an occasion to raise questions about 
Roman Catholic teaching concerning the relationship between the 
Church and the State in a national political debate. They raised ques- 
tions convinced that such a debate should supply part of the political 
criteria by which a candidate for the office of the presidency should be 
judged. This paper is an attempt to examine Roman Catholic teach- 
ing in America during the thirty years preceding the Al Smith cam- 
paign which was the provocation of a discussion of this basic issue 
among Smith’s contemporaries. 


I 


Papal teachings are of first rate importance. They are, of course, 
as ancient and as contemporary as the problem itself. At the turn of the 
twentieth century, Americans were most familiar with Pope Leo XIII. 
For them he was the “Pontiff of the Age’* as he attempted to curb 
the secularization of political life in faithfulness to the teachings of 
his predecessors. When Leo wrote in 1899 to James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of the See of Baltimore, he disapproved of ‘“Americanism,” 
and asked the Cardinal to “repudiate and condemn” certain opinions 
which he described. In doing this, he made it clear that American 
Catholics need not discard the “laws and customs” of the land.° Upon 
the reception of this letter some Catholics expressed the opinion that 
Americanism in religion was unknown on this side of the Atlantic until 
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it was condemned, and were encouraged to think that political Ameri- 
canism simply meant good citizenship.° 


While it is true that the Pope did not express himself on the rela- 
tionship between the Church and State in this letter, it would be a mis- 
take to disregard what he had said about laws and customs which have 
to do with this matter in America. Leo may have inherited little from his 
predecessor, Pius IX, in the way of papal territory. He did receive a 
legacy of dogmatic infallibility, as “Pastor and Doctor of all Chris- 
tians” when defining doctrine regarding faith and morals.’ Although 
the extent of their infallibility was uncertain, the many letters he 
wrote to assert his spiritual authority and to instruct the conscience of 
the faithful throughout the world were applicable to American Cath- 
olics. After Lieo died in 1903, the printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
in New York published a memorial volume of these letters, thus making 
them readily accessible to Americans.* 


Leo’s intention in his many political utterances was to defend the 
faithful from such errors as Naturalism, Rationalism and Liberalism, 
while, at the same time, defining Catholic truth. In his famous en- 
cyclical ‘““The Christian Constitution of States” of 1885, he postulated a 
divine order of things established in law revealed to the Church and rec- 
ognized by man through the exercise of his rational faculty. In this 


order, God designated two powers to govern over the human race, “the 
ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being set over divine, and the other 
over human things.” To the former God assigned the task of being 
man’s “guide to heaven,” and the charge of “seeing to, and legislating 
for, all that concerns religion; of teaching all nations; of spreading the 
Christian faith as widely as possible; in short, of administering freely 
and without hindrance, in accordance with her own judgment, all mat- 
ters that fall within its competence.” Leo was quite clear that the Ro- 
man See is the center of ecclesiastical power. When he turned to the 
shape of the civil power, however, he asserted the “right to rule is not 
necessarily . . . bound up with any special mode of government.” Civil 
government may take any form, provided that it be of a “nature to 
insure the general welfare,” to enable the State to fulfill its purpose in 
the temporal sphere. Whatever be the form, even if it be democracy, 
rulers must bear in mind that “God is the paramount ruler of the 
world,” the source of the State’s power, and that they cannot violate 
the rights of the Church. According to the Pope, it is a “public crime 
to act as though there were no God.” To this he added: “All who rule, 
therefore, should hold in honor the holy name of God, and one of their 
duties must be to favor religion, to protect it, to shield it under the 
credit and sanction of the laws, and neither to organize nor enact any 
measure that may compromise its safety.”’ Because of the divine source 
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of these two powers, Leo insisted that there should exist an “orderly 
connection” between them, to which he compared the ‘“‘union of the soul 
and the body in man.” This did not mean that the two powers should be 
confused. God has established a distinction between them: “Each in its 
kind is supreme, each has fixed limits within which it is contained, 
limits which are defined by the nature and special object of the prov- 
ince of each, so that there is . . . an orbit traced out within which the 
action of each is brought to play by its own native rights.” 


‘c 


They exercise authority over the same subjects in a “two-fold 
jurisdiction.” Influence over the subject belongs to the determination of 
both Church and State although in different manners. God has marked 
out the course of each in “right correlation” to the other.*° Leo pointed 
this out in some detail in his encyclical on “Human Liberty” of 1888 
in which he attacked erroneous nineteenth-century views of the rela- 
tionship between the powers. In this letter he attacked the “fatal the- 
ory of the need of the separation between Church and State,” prev- 
alent because of a false Liberalism. He sustained the fundamental or- 
der he had described in the previous letter. He went on to examine cer- 
tain aspects of the State concerning “liberty of worship,” “liberty of 
speech and liberty of the Press,” “liberty of teaching,” and “liberty of 
conscience.” In these matters, true liberty in human society does not 
consist in every man doing what he pleases, but “that through the 
injunctions of the civil law all may more easily conform to the prescrip- 
tions of the eternal law.” This eternal law has always been “propagated 
and asserted” by the Church. Therefore, Leo rejected the kind of sepa- 
ration between the Church and the State which made the latter either 
indifferent to or superior to the Church, or which ruled out cooperative 
operations. While it is possible to live with separation because of the 
necessity of circumstances, it is quite unlawful “to demand, to defend, 
or to grant unconditional freedom of thought, of speech, of writing, or 
of worship, as if these were so many rights given by nature to man.” 
These rights are of God, and where they are in use, men should employ 
them in doing good, estimating them as the Church does. Since error 
and truth have not the same rights in these matters, Leo claimed the 
right of the Church to direct worship, censor expression, instruct the 
mind, and guide and guard the conscience—in a word, the right to be 
custodian and protector of the civil and political liberty of the people.” 


Sensitive during these years that “complete harmony” between 
the Church and State could not be established, Leo made significant al- 
lowances. Principles cannot be dated. But the Pope allowed practical 
adjustment and adaptation to particular national situations within the 
bounds of sound doctrine, without giving up the definition or possi- 
bility of the ideal correlation. Rulers were responsible to God for up- 
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holding law and order. He wrote, for example, the forbidding stricture: 
“The Church, indeed, deems it unlawful to place the various forms of 
divine worship on the same footing as the true religion.” He added im- 
mediately that the Church could not condemn those rulers who for 
the “sake of securing some great good or of hindering some great evil, 
allow patiently custom or usage to be a kind of sanction for each kind 
of religion having its place in the State.””” 


While he did not condemn political Americanism, Leo made him- 
self specific in a note to the American bishops in 1895. In addressing 
American Catholics, he gave thanks for the “equity of laws . . . and to 
the customs of the well-ordered Republic.” He continued :* 


For the Church amongst you, unopposed by the Constitution and gov- 
ernment of your nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, protected 
against violence by the common laws and the impartiality of the tribunals, 
is free to live and act without hindrance. Yet, though all this is true, it 
would be very erroneous to draw the conclusion that in America is to be 
sought the type of the most desirable status of the Church, or that it would 
be universally lawful or expedient for State and Church to be, as in 
America, dissevered and divorced. The fact that Catholicity with you is in 
good condition, nay, is ever enjoying a prosperous growth, is by all means 
to be attributed to the fecundity with which God has endowed His Church, 
in virtue of which unless men or circumstances interfere, she spontane- 
ously expands and propagates herself; but she would bring forth more 
abundant fruits if, in addition to liberty, she enjoyed the favor of the 
laws and the patronage of the public authority. 


This application of papal teaching to America worried members 
of the hierarchy here. Archbishop Michael Corrigan of New York City 
wanted to thank Leo for his letter of 1895. He confided to Gibbons, 


eee 


however, that non-Catholics might not “‘understand properly” this of- 
fensive paragraph.“ John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, had been 
engaged to comment on the letter for The North American Review. 
He happily avoided the commitment because, as he complained to Gib- 
bons, the “unfortunate allusion to Church & State cannot be explained 
to Americans.””* 


Some Americans may have remembered Leo because he opposed 
the establishment of Protestant churches in Rome in 1902 just before 
he died.** Others remembered him because he tried to remove Cath- 
olics from a dilemma. He allowed them to adjust and adapt themselves 
to national circumstances for conscience’ sake while not relieving them 
of the obligation of realizing the goals and purposes of Catholic doc- 
trine. Since Leo himself suggested that it might be “expedient” for 
Roman Catholics to acquiesce in certain “modern liberties,’’" it is not 
strange that Protestants should accuse them of having a divided loyalty. 
Those who fail to take seriously the rich body of Leonine political 
thought, constantly drawn upon by Leo’s successors, may miss the 
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point as did the cartoonist of the 1928 campaign who caricatured the 
Pope presiding over a cabinet meeting in Washington.”** 


II 


The century was young when the religious convictions of a presi- 
dential candidate became an issue in American politics. The basic ques- 
tion was over this matter of principle and expediency. It was formulated 
concisely in The Catholic World, the magazine of the Paulist Fathers, 
in 1907. James J. Fox, in an article entitled ‘““The Relations of Church 
and State,” recalled the formula of the French Catholic, Louis Veuil- 
lot: “ “Yes; in the name of your principles, we demand of you, when 
you are in power, that liberty which, in the name of ours, we refuse to 
you when we are in power.’’”* Fox, who thought Veuillot had the 
courage of his convictions, tried to explain it. In doing so he succeeded 
in making it less obvious but no less obnoxious. 


During the 1908 campaign, President Theodore Roosevelt re- 
ceived letters questioning the fitness of candidate Taft because he was 
a Unitarian. Occasionally a writer would voice concern over the rumor 
that Taft’s wife and her brother were Roman Catholics and that he 
might be placed under undue pressure because of this. Roosevelt smol- 
dered. Waiting until Taft was safely elected, he published an open let- 
ter to an obscure voter in Dayton, Ohio, by the name of Martin, in 
which he condemned “bigotry” in politics. He heatedly maintained that 
a man’s religious belief was a “matter between him and his Maker,” 
beyond consideration in a political campaign. He lectured the inquirer : 
“You are entitled to know whether a man seeking your suffrages is a 
man of clean and upright life, honorable in all his dealings with his 
fellows, and fit by qualifications and purpose to do well in the great 
office for which he is a candidate.” According to Roosevelt, because the 
“first. principles” of the government guarantee complete religious 
freedom, no man should be penalized for his religious beliefs.”° Criti- 
cizing the retiring President for never missing an opportunity to give 
his “ill-digested’”’ views of every subject, the New York Times predicted 
this election postmortem would stir up nothing but “ill-feelings.”” 


It did. For example, a conference of Lutheran pastors of New 
York protested Roosevelt’s view, particularly as it had to do with Ro- 
man Catholics. The Lutherans accused Roman Catholics of expediency, 
not of being disloyal Americans. They held that in determining whether 
a Roman Catholic was qualified for the highest public office, they had 
to be “guided by the official teachings of the recognized authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” They would not vote against a man on 
account of his religion. But they were bound to consider whether his 
religious beliefs or non-beliefs were antagonistic to the “complete 
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separation of Church and State and all those rights and liberties which 
are included therein and safeguarded thereby.” After citing the words 
of Roman pontiffs, including Leo, they asked for Roosevelt’s 
observation.” 


James Cardinal Gibbons, not Roosevelt, answered these objections 
in an article published in The North American Review, March 1909. 
When the Cardinal wrote this he was seventy-five years old. He was the 
most powerful figure of the American hierarchy, an acute observer of 
the American scene, a friend of American presidents and the Ameri- 
can people. He enjoyed enormous prestige. It is even possible that he 
had seen Roosevelt’s letter before it was published.” In the article, 
“The Church and the Republic,” Gibbons expressed offense at those 
who would stir up religious strife—he would “crush this detestable 
spirit of intolerance” which would wreck the country. He claimed that 
the sixteen million Catholics in America loved their country, preferring 
its form of government to any other. “They accept the Constitution 
without reserve,” he wrote, “with no desire, as Catholics, to see it 
changed in any feature. They can, with a clear conscience, swear to up- 
hold it.” 

As to the “separation of Church and State in this country,” the 
writer assured his readers that this seemed to Roman Catholics “the 
natural, inevitable and best conceivable plan, the one that would work 
best among us, both for the good of religion and of the State.” In fact, 
the Roman Catholic Church would contemplate any change with dread. 
He went on to explain that it was really the Protestant revolt in the 
sixteenth century which led to the rejection of the distinction between 
the two powers.“ The theory was firmly planted in Catholic teach- 
ing.” He avowed that the Popes had not always kept strictly “within 
their legitimate domain” nor did they always act “moderately, wisely 
and in the spirit of Christ.” Today, however, no Pope would issue a 
command in “purely civil matters.” If a pontiff were to do so he would 
“stand self-condemned, a transgressor of the law he _ himself 
promulgates.” 


Then Gibbons acknowledged the existence of a “twilight zone over 
which both Church and State put forth claims.’”’ While there was a the- 
oretical possibility of collision of the two powers, this should not be 
enough to keep alive Protestant apprehension nor deprive Catholics of 
the honor of the presidency. In a country wholly or predominately 


Catholic 


. .. the most desirable relation is the friendly union and co-operation of 
Church and State, neither power sacrificing its liberty and each ac- 
knowledging the other. That this is the ideal relation, provided liberty 
be assured to those not of the established Church, no sensible man can 


deny. 
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He explained his words further: 


But while the union is ideally best, history assuredly does not prove 
that it is always practically best. There is a union that is inimical to 
the interests of religion, and consequently to the State; and there is a 
separation that is inimical to the interests of religion, and consequently 
to the State; and there is a separation that is for the best interests of both. 
In our country separation is a necessity ; and it is a separation that works 
best for the interests of religion . . . as well as for the good of the State. 


Speaking for his fellow Catholics, Gibbons disclaimed expediency and 
rejoiced in the separation of the Church and State in America. “I can 
conceive of no combination of circumstances likely to arise which 
should make a union desirable either to Church or State,” he concluded. 
According to him God had destined the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try to be the “bulwark of law and order, of liberty, social justice and 
purity.” Fear was baseless.” 


Words such as these from the venerable leader of the American 
hierarchy should have been encouraging and sufficient. One of the 
Lutheran clergymen who signed the letter to Roosevelt was not satis- 
fied. William Schoenfeld published a response to Gibbons in May, 1909: 
“Separation of Church and State—A Policy or a Principle?” This pas- 


tor sensed with his Lutheran co-religionists that charges of bigotry 
could be used as a weapon to silence legitimate debate. Therefore, it 
would be cowardly of him to refuse or refrain from speaking convic- 
tion in any matter, “least of all in matters political.” He saw in Gib- 
bons’ article confirmation of what the Lutherans had been contending, 
that Roman Catholics “if faithful adherents of their Church, do not 
and cannot uphold the complete separation of Church and State as a 
principle, but merely tolerate it by necessity and as a matter of expe- 
diency or policy.” He thought that Americans had to consider Roman 
Catholic expediency when interpreting those constitutional provisions 
which have to do with the relationship between the Church and the 
State. The article which has to do with prohibiting a religious test for 
a presidential candidate has to be interpreted in the light of the require- 
ment of the First Amendment. To question a candidate about this is 
not to apply a religious test but rather to seek political criteria con- 
sonant with Constitutional requirements. Not to do this would be 
failure to uphold principles of government, and consequently, to com- 
mit suicide. He protested: “If this is bigotry, bigots we are.” But in 
the spirit of the original letter to Roosevelt, Schoenfeld expressed his 
desire for a “dispassionate, sincere, and intelligent examination and 
discussion of the question at issue.” 
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III 


An anonymous Catholic layman carried the discussion to another 
level at this time. He continued the debate without pretending to add to 
what Gibbons had said, or speaking for all the laity. He confessed that 
there was just enough truth in the concern of Protestants “to account 
for the distrust and suspicion entertained,” but also enough error to 
void the concern. To be sure, the Pope taught that in the ideal human 
society there should be a union between the Church and State, and 
Catholics should not dismiss this problem to Protestants too lightly in 
view of the designs and devices of some pontificates. Protestants failed 
to realize, however, that not all the statements of a Pope are infallible. 
Some are “revocable and changeable.” He also confessed frankly that 
there were few issues which could not be interpreted as involving faith 
and morals. Still the American Catholic was not bound slavishly in 
theory or in fact to papal demands. He recalled the incident in which 
a Catholic had been asked what he would do if the Pope forbade him 
to take part in the Spanish-American War. To this the Catholic re- 
torted: “I'll tell the Pope to mind his own blessed business—then go 
out and give the Dagoes ‘Hail Columbia’.”** What is the Pope’s busi- 
ness in the internal affairs of a State? To put it another way, what is 
the binding force of papal instruction on American Catholics as that 
tedching has to do with the relationship of the Church and State? The 
writer raised this question as a layman. 


An author in the monumental Catholic Encyclopedia, which began 
to appear in 1907 with the imprimatur of John M. Farley, Archbishop 
of New York, attempted to explain the force of an encyclical. The “de- 
gree in which the infallible magisterium of the Holy See is committed 
must be judged from the circumstances, and from the language used” 
in a particular encyclical.” While the mere fact that the Pope should 
give to his utterances the form of an encyclical to the Church does not 
make them of infallible authority, this very fact gives to such letters 
heavy weight. While the basic question of the binding force of en- 
cyclicals is left unanswered, determined by the Pope himself, non- 
Catholics could see clearly that papal teaching formed the basis of 
Catholic theorizing about the relationship between the Church and 
State. Gibbons’ article was a case in point, his protests of Americanism 
notwithstanding. Articles which appeared in the fourteenth volume of 
the encyclopedia published in 1912 illustrate how dependent Roman 
Catholic scholars are on such instruction. 

For example, Charles Macksey, an American priest who had been 
called to teach ethics in the Gregorian University at Rome in 1910, 
contributed the article entitled the “State and Church.” He wrote that 
the Church and State were societies aiming at the common good of 
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mankind. He defined them in terms of power. To the Church he con- 
ceded all the power necessary for the fulfillment of its task; he limited 
the power of the State to the fulfillment of its aims. 
The State is a natural institution, whose powers . . . come from the natural 
law and are determined by the character of the natural purpose of the 
State, plus whatever limitation God has, because of qualifications in the 
last end of man, ordained in the Divine Positive Law. The Church is a 
positive institution of Christ the Son of God, whose powers, therefore, are 
derived from the Divine Positive Law and are determined by the nature 
of the purpose God has assigned to it, plus whatever further concession . 
He has made to facilitate the accomplishment of that purpose. 

By reason of coexistence on earth, a community of subjects, and 
the need of common means of action, the Church and the State have 
mutual relations in the juridical order. Any consideration of these mu- 
tual relations must be made in the light of the ultimate purpose of the 
one and the limited purpose of the other. The principle of solution is 
clear in the case of collision of the two powers. The jurisdiction of the 
Church prevails since the Church serves the more important end. 
Macksey attempted to define the various states in which the Church 
might find herself—the Catholic State, the non-Christian State, the 
Christian but non-Catholic State, and the mixed State. In faithfulness 
to papal teaching he pointed out that in the Catholic State, the union 
between the Church and State is the “normal and ethically proper con- 
dition.” That this relationship had sometimes worked evil to both the 
Church and State was “an accidental effect consequent upon the frailty 
and passion of the human instruments” ruling the one or the other, or 
both.*° 

The theologian who wrote the article on religious toleration also 
took his lead from papal teaching. Joseph Pohle, a German who taught 
at one time at the Catholic University of America, defined tolerance 
as a “patient forbearance in the presence of an evil which one is unable 
or unwilling to prevent.” By religious toleration he understood “the 
magnanimous indulgence which one shows towards a religion other 
than his own, accompanied by the moral determination to leave it and 
its adherents unmolested in private and public, although internally 
one views it with complete disapproval as a ‘false faith’.” 

In the development of this thesis, the author made three distinc- 
tions. Assuming there was a Catholic mind, he pointed out the “inad- 
missibility of theoretical dogmatic toleration,” a rational attitude which 
refused to place “truth and error on the same level.” He doubted, how- 
ever, that a Catholic State existed in which the implications of this 
could be implemented. Consequently, two other positions were neces- 
sary. In the first instance, Catholics could show a “practical civil toler- 
ance.” By this Pohle meant that toleration must always be marked by 
a personal esteem and love shown to the erring person though his 
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error may be condemned and combatted. In the second instance, Cath- 
olics could show a “‘public political tolerance.’”” He meant by this the 
necessity under which they had to labor for the welfare of the public 
good in such a way as to avoid arbitrariness or molestation of individ- 
uals and corporations within its bounds. When this has to do with a 
legal toleration of all religious denominations it is called religious 
freedom. It must be subject to limitations which guard against irreli- 
gion, unbridled religious freedom, and the elevation of complete re- 
ligious freedom—‘separation of Church and State”—to the true ideal 
of the State. While there may be exceptions to this, such as in the 
United States, a Christian although a non-Catholic country, the gen- 
eralization holds. Continuing to amplify papal teaching, Pohle sum- 
marized how a man could be a good citizen and a good Catholic at the 
same time.” 


If religious freedom has been accepted and sworn to as a fundamental law 
in a constitution, the obligation to show this tolerance is binding on con- 
science. The Catholic Church recognizes unreservedly the inviolability of 
constitutions confirmed by oath, of traditional laws, and regular 
religious compacts, because a breach of the constitution, of allegiance, 
of a treaty, or of an oath is a grievous sin, and because the Christian 
moral law prescribes fidelity to the State as an obligation strictly binding 
in conscience. 


Repetition here serves to underscore how Roman Catholics exegete 
papal teaching when theorizing about the relationship between the 
Church and State. It is unnecessary to discover which papal encyclical 
has infallible force in order to determine that encyclicals are continually 
consulted when Catholics discuss the dogmatic position of the Church. 
Thus the scholars demonstrated to the layman that even if Catholics 
are not bound slavishly to the Pope, they are inevitably instructed and 
influenced by his words. 


John Ireland, energetic and eloquent Churchman, chief among 
Americanizers, like Gibbons, gave leadership to Catholic laymen at this 
point. So clear was the possibility of adjustment and adaptation that he 
could see no room for “discord or contradiction” between his “Ca- 
tholicism and Americanism.” In a much publicized address in 1913, he 
distinguished between his two faiths. On the one hand, he declared, “My 
religious faith is that of the Catholic Church—Catholicism, integral 
and unalloyed,” and on the other, “My civil and political faith is that 
of the Republic of the United States of America—Americanism, purest 
and brightest.” He recalled the words of Francis Cardinal Satolli, 
papal legate to America, who had entreated Americans: “The Gospel 
of Christ in one hand, the Constitution of the United States in the other, 
go forth to work and to victory.” 
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IV 


A Roman Catholic may in good conscience tolerate a situation not 
ideal by definition with “patient forbearance” and “magnanimous in- 
dulgence.” Is he under any obligation to alter the circumstances in 
which he lives in order to realize papal desires? Ireland put the mat- 
ter in vivid terms. As early as 1889 he eloquently insisted that God 
wills—“Deus Vult!”,—the conversion of America. The Catholic heart 
should leap to this work with “Crusader enthusiasm.” In his address 
on “Catholicism and Americanism,” in 1913, he formulated the ques- 
tion: “Is America to be Catholic in religion?” He answered it himself, 
“Fain would I have it so,” and hastily added that to the “civil and po- 
litical institutions of America no harm can come from the spread of 
Catholicism.” A less prominent Catholic wrote in the same manner: 
“To make America Catholic, that is the aim of every good Catholic 
American,” not to tyrannize over but to heal modern society. He ex- 
plained that the Church could exercise proper influence, only “if the 
majority of citizens are docile to her teachings and in sympathy with 
her beliefs.”™ 

For Roman Catholics the First World War was an orienting ex- 
perience. Among other things they had an opportunity to prove pa- 
triotism; they looked with pride on battle scars. As the American Bish- 


ops wrote in their pastoral letter of 1919, the record of united Cath- 
olic effort substantiated “as no mere protestation could prove, the de- 


votion of American Catholics to the cause of American freedom.’ 


Moreover, Roman Catholics found that the Church had been drawn to- 
gether as never before because of the war. Instrumental in producing 
this record and this unity was the National Catholic War Council. After 
the war the hierarchy continued this agency under a new name to pro- 
mote and coordinate the programs of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States.** As part of post-war orientation and program of 
this agency, John A. Ryan and Moorhouse F. X. Millar wrote and 
edited a volume entitled The State and the Church in 1922. The book 
carried the imprimatur of Patritius J. Hayes, Archbishop of New 


York. _ 

Leo’s encyclical on “The Christian Constitution of States” was 
reprinted as the first chapter. According to Ryan and Millar the letter 
was the “most authoritative doctrine” Catholics possess on the relation- 
ship between the Church and State. In it Leo pressed home Cath- 
olic responsibility :** 

First and foremost it is the duty of all Catholics worthy of the name and 
wishful to be known as most loving children of the Church, to reject with- 
out swerving whatever is inconsistent with so fair a title; to make use 


of popular institutions, so far as can honestly be done, for the advance- 
ment of truth and righteousness ; to strive that liberty of action shall not 
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transgress the bounds marked out by nature and the law of God; to en- 
deavor to bring back all civil society to the pattern and form of Christianity 
which We have described. It is barely possible to lay down any fixed 
method by which such purposes are to be attained, because the means 
adopted must suit places and times widely differing from one another. 
Nevertheless, above all things, unity of aim must be preserved, and sim- 
ilarity must be sought after in all plans of action. 


This was an appropriate reminder of Catholic obligation. The book as 
a whole was a development and specific application of the general prin- 
ciples set down by Leo. 

Significant in this connection is the way in which the authors, 
Ryan particularly, described and predicted the shape of things to come 
in America. Millar, a Jesuit, made an historical contribution. He at- 
tempted to prove the Catholic nature of American institutions by show- 
ing that American democracy was a child of the political theory of 
such theologians as Bellarmine and Suarez. Thus Americans were in- 
debted to Roman Catholicism for basic presuppositions.” Ryan de- 
scribed how Roman Catholic America might become. This priest had 
been a friend of Gibbons before the latter’s death in 1921. He was a 
professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic University and chief 
academician for the Department of Social Action of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. More than this, however, he was a pioneer of 
American Catholic social thought, author of the famous “Bishops’ 
Program of Social Reconstruction” of 1919. Ryan’s orientation was 
toward the future as he contemplated the relationship which should 
exist between the Church and State as set down in Leo’s encyclical. He 
warned that “the principle of union between Church and State is not 
necessarily dependent upon any particular form of union that has 
actually been in operation.” He pointed away from stereotypes, pat- 
terns known in the medieval or the modern world, to new possibilities. 
The basic principles would remain the same; Ryan simply spelled out 
their effect in some detail. 

A union of Church and State would mean a recognition of the 
Catholic religion as the religion of the whole commonwealth. Imple- 
mentation of this would involve a mutual acceptance of officers and offi- 
cial occasions of both the Church and State, and a sanction of ecclesi- 
astical laws in such a way that the State would “protect the rights of 
the Church and the religious as well as the other rights of the Church’s 
members.” Of course, this recognition could only be extended in the 
State “either exclusively, or almost exclusively, made up of Catholics.” 

Aware that such a situation could only be approximated, Ryan 
discussed the problem of dissenters, those who keep the State from be- 
ing Catholic. While there would be no coercion into the faith, toleration 
of error would be determined by circumstances. Non-Catholics would 
certainly have to worship in an inconspicuous manner so “as to be an 
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occasion neither of scandal nor of perversion to the faithful.” In order 
to prevent this, non-Catholics would be unable to propagandize their 
faulty religious views. Error has no right, least of all the right to be 
propagated. The State, moreover, would not accord “privileges which 
had formerly been extended to all religious corporations, for example, 
exemption from taxation.” The Church claimed indirect power over 
the State, inasmuch as the Church has as much right to pronounce upon 
the morality of “political actions and relations of the State as upon the 
morality of the actions and relations of private persons and societies.” 
While the author conceded that this new contour of things was not pos- 
sible under present day constitutions, he wished to describe its “ultimate 
and complete implications.” In so doing, he gave non-Catholics a clearer 
picture of the Catholic State, realized approximately, than they ever 
had—“intolerant” but not “unreasonable,” according to Ryan.“ 


Ryan himself articulated the reader’s concern. To be sure, the 
modern constitution gave the non-Catholic protection. “But constitu- 
tions can be changed, and non-Catholic sects may decline to such a point 
that the political proscription of them may become feasible and expedi- 
ent.” What then? Cardinal Gibbons a few years earlier could conceive 
of “no combination of circumstances” which would make a union of 
Church and State desirable in America. Giving no such comfort, Ryan 
escaped the question in a presumably inconceivable future :* 

While all this is very true in logic and in theory, the event of its practical 
realization in any State or country is so remote in time and in prob- 
ability that no practical man will let it disturb his equanimity or affect 
his attitude toward those who differ from him in religious faith. It is true, 
indeed, that some zealots and bigots will continue to attack the Church 
because they fear that some five thousand years hence the United States 
may become over-whelmingly Catholic and may then restrict the freedom 
of non-Catholic denominations. Nevertheless, we cannot yield up the prin- 
ciples of eternal and unchangeable truth in order to avoid the enmity 
of such unreasonable persons. Moreover, it would be a futile policy; for 
they would not think us sincere. 


Therefore, we shall continue to profess the true principles of the relations 

between Church and State, confident that the great majority of our fel- 

low citizens will be sufficiently realistic to see that the danger of religious 

intolerance toward non-Catholics in the United States is so improbable 

- and so far in the future that it should not occupy their time or attention. 
Reception of this volume among Catholics was favorable for the 
most part. In its review, the Jesuit weekly, America, focused attention 
on Ryan’s “masterly” presentation: “There is no truckling to the spirit 
of the times, and no attempt to evade or to extenuate the full Catholic 
teaching on this subject with all its consequences, as is not seldom the 
case with Catholics who are either ill-informed or else fearful of non- 
Catholic criticism.” The review predicted opposition to the book.** The 
Paulist journal, The Catholic World, muted its dissatisfaction and 
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hazarded the opinion that the discussion was still open. It found in the 
book an inconsiderate inconsistency: “The defense of the right of in- 
tolerance on the part of a Catholic State seems to run counter to the 
very principles of liberty . . . which the authors call to their aid in de- 
fending the citizen against the encroachments of the omnipotent State.” 
It was glad that Catholic teaching did not limit or qualify true patriotism 
of the citizen who recognized the moral obligation of law.** The jour- 
nal of the Catholic University, The Ecclesiastical Review, began a re- 
view by saying that a true conception of the relation between Church 
and State was by no means universal among Catholics. Even clergy- 
men ‘‘under the spell of perfervid oratory” have been heard to extol the 
“complete separation of the two organizations as the ideal condition of 
things!” According to the review, by drawing the line clearly between 
the “ideal and and the real, the abstractly desirable and the concretely 
possible,” the book made the Catholic position “reasonable and plain to 
our brethren both united and separated.’’* 


Protestants, viewing the increase of Catholic population and ac- 
tivity in post-war America, may well have wondered if Ryan had made 
a miscalculation in his timing. Of course, Roman Catholicism was not 
enjoying the best of health everywhere in the world. In the newly 
formed state of Czechoslovakia, for example, there was a resurgent 
Hussite movement. When top officials of the government failed to re- 
main neutral during a commemoration of Huss’ burning, after papal 
warning, the Pope was so offended that he withdrew the papal nuncio.“ 
In Mexico a new President was trying to enforce constitutional restric- 
tions on the operation of the Catholic Church. American bishops were 
so agitated that they issued an analytic defense of the Mexican hierar- 
chy, and turned Americans to prayer for the protection of the rights and 
privileges of the persecuted Church.” 


Catholicity in America was in “good condition,” to employ a phrase 
Leo had used years before. For instance, Catholics won the right to 
educate their children. In the case of Pierce vs. the Society of Sisters, 
1925, the United States Supreme Court declared unconstitutional the 
drastic statute of Oregon requiring the education of all children be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen in public schools, to the exclusion 
of parochial education. In the following year, American Catholics gave 
a mass demonstration of Catholic devotion. The faithful from all over 
the world gathered in Chicago to attend a Eucharistic Congress. Over 
a million people participated. It was “The Greatest Catholic Gathering 
of Modern Times” according to one report,*’ and because of its im- 
portance Pope Pius XI sent John Cardinal Bonzano as a papal legate. 
Bonzano was welcomed to New York in medieval pomp and ceremony 
by both religious dignitary and civil magistrate. The New York Times 
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reporter described the scene at the City Hall: “Under a canopy of in- 
tertwined American and Papal flags covering the great throne in the 
Aldermanic Chamber, the Papal Legate was greeted ceremoniously by 
the heads of the city and state.” Governor Al Smith and Mayor Jimmy 
Walker, Roman Catholics, knelt to kiss the legate’s ring.** 


The scene was not lost. Methodist Bishop Adna W. Leonard pre- 
dicted: ‘““No Governor can kiss the papal ring and get within gunshot 
of the White House.”“* Moreover, when Marshall challenged Smith in 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1927 he reminded him that the Eucharistic 
Congress had declared the presence and power of the Roman Catholic 
Church in American life, strikingly.” 


V 


Al Smith as Governor of New York was a natural contender for 
the nomination of the Democratic party for the presidency of the 
United States. A Unitarian journal, the Christian Register, raised ques- 
tions about Smith’s religious convictions early in 1927. Jesuit Wilfred 
Parsons countered this approach impatiently by asking “Are Protestants 
Americans?” That the journal should introduce this discussion was 
evidence of one of three contingencies. Perhaps Catholics had not 


been patient enough in explaining the doctrine of the relationship be- 
tween Church and State, or people had not understood it when ex- 
plained. Parsons concluded, however, that Protestants were calmly 
closing their eyes to the truth, their backs on the principles of Ameri- 
canism, and implicitly asking for a repeal of the provision of the Con- 
stitution which states that nd religious test shall be required of federal 
officers." These observations did not stop the discussion. 


Charles G. Marshall, Episcopalian layman, sixty-seven years old in 
1927, laid down the gauntlet. Marshall, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity and a member of the New York Bar Association, had tried to 
listen and to understand Roman Catholics at this point. In an open let- 
ter to Al Smith published in the Atlantic Monthly he reviewed briefly 
many of the documents mentioned in this paper. He believed that 
Smith’s election to the presidency would mean a conflict between his 
religious beliefs as a “loyal and conscientious Roman Catholic” and 
the “principles of civil and religious liberty on which American in- 
stitutions are based.’”’ He asked Roman Catholics to concede that their 
claims “unless modified and historically redressed” would “precipitate 
an inevitable conflict between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
American State irreconcilable with domestic peace.” This was his 
conviction as he read the evidence. 


Although Smith avowed that he had never heard of the papal docu- 
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ments to which his opponent referred, he allowed for no such conflict.” 
With the aid of Father Francis Patrick Duffy, hero chaplain of the 
“Fighting Sixty-ninth,” and political intimates, Mrs. Belle Moskowitz 
and Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, he wrote his confession.™ 
I summarize my creed as an American Catholic. I believe in the worship 
of God according to the faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. 
I recognize no power in the institutions of my Church to interfere with 
the operations of the Constitution of the United States or the enforce- 
ment of the law of the land. I believe in absolute freedom of conscience 
for all men and in equality of all churches, all sects, and all beliefs be- 
fore the law as a matter of right and not as a matter of favor. I believe 
in the absolute separation of Church and State and in the strict enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Constitution that Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof. I believe that no tribunal of any church has any power 
to make any decree of any force in the law of the land other than to 
establish the status of its own communicants within its own church. I 
believe in the support of the public school as one of the corner stones 
of American liberty. I believe in the right of every parent to choose 
whether his child shall be educated in the public school or in a religious 
school supported by those of his own faith. I believe in the principle of 
noninterference by this country in the internal affairs of other nations and 
that we should stand steadfastly against any such interference by whom- 
soever it may be urged. And I believe in the common brotherhood of 
man under the common fatherhood of God. 
In commenting on the views Marshall attributed to Roman Catholics, 
he claimed that they were held neither by himself nor by any other 
American Catholic, as far as he knew. He added a fervent prayer in 
putting an end to the affair that never again would a public servant be 


challenged because of his faith.“ When Smith was nominated, debate 
mounted. 

Catholics thought no question should have been raised. When they 
commented on the Marshall-Smith exchange, they hailed their cham- 
pion who had struggled upward from the poverty of the Fulton Street 
fish market to high public office, and his statement as like himself: 
“manly, straightforward, and utterly fearless.” They avoided criti- 
cal comment on his confession but they agreed with him: Roman Cath- 
olics had no divided loyalty. The editor of The Commonweal, a lay mag- 
azine, addressed an open letter to Marshall. He admitted that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church taught a theoretical or ideal conception of the 
State, and that the Church, like other denominations, would like mil- 
lions of voluntary American converts. He also pointed out that the 
teachings of the Pope bound only those who accepted them voluntarily. 
The question of Catholic loyalty had been answered satisfactorily 
many times. Therefore, he asked Marshall to remember when discussing 
Smith as a presidential hopeful: “We are not talking about abstract and 
possible constitutions. We are talking about the American Constitution 
of today, as it stands, and as every honest American hopes it will always 
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stand, so long as our nation is made up, as it is, from the people and 
the beliefs of the entire earth.”” 


The editor of America hastened to correct the impression Smith’s 
letter had made on many American newspaper editors concerning the 
binding power of papal encyclicals. While not explaining Smith’s ad- 
mitted ignorance, the Roman Catholic was not free to disregard them. 
He warned that “to every Encyclical, or exhortation, the loyal Catholic 
at once yields respect and complete obedience.””** A Roman Catho- 
lic journal was lectured by the editor of The Ave Maria for questioning 
the infallible teaching of a papal encyclical. In any utterance of the 
Pope there might be “an expression of infallible faith.” When the Holy 
Father,” 

whether in an encyclical or in a private conversation, enunciates truths 

that are derived from the natural law or from Revelation or from pre- 
viously defined doctrines of the Church, he must be heard and believed 

not because he is exercising his prerogative of infallibility, but because, on 

other grounds, he is teaching infallible truth. 

Nothing was added by Roman Catholic apologists to the dogmatic 
argument. Roman Catholics did show a marked degree of impatience 
and resentment that some Americans continued to exploit the religious 
issue after Smith’s credo. They attempted to show that Protestant 
writers continually and consistently misinterpreted and misunderstood 


Catholic teaching. 


In March, 1928, for example, Current History ran a symposium 
on the subject : “The Pope and the Presidency.” Charles Hillman Foun- 
tain, a Baptist clergyman, graduate of Crozer Theological Seminary, 
reiterated the Catholic teaching on the relationship between the Church 
and State analyzed here. He opposed the selection of a Catholic to the 
presidency because “it would be the first step toward giving his Church 
a prestige that it could and would use as a vantage ground for acquiring 
more prestige and more power and more influence with which to im- 
press upon our people its political conception of the Christian Church, 
with the consequent subjection of the State thereto.” According to him 
the obvious conclusion—no matter how offensive—was that Roman 
Catholics disqualify themselves from all public office.” 


John A. Ryan answered his arguments with patronizing conde- 
scension. He reminded Fountain that the interpretation of canon law 
was a science not open to the “amateur.” He dodged a charge that pa- 
rochial school children were being indoctrinated by an “extreme and 
indeed repellent,” to use his own words, form of papal teaching on the 
relationship between the Church and State through the wide use of a 
recently published forty-eighth edition and translation of a French 
Manual of Christian Doctrine. He apologized that those responsible had 
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not removed these sections, and suggested that there was no evidence 
that teachers took the textbook seriously at this point.” 

While Ryan showed a surprising attitude of irritation and lack of 
self-control,” he conceded that the Baptist clergyman had added some- 
thing to the debate. The Catholic is not bound “explicitly and now,” he 
wrote, “to seek a union of Church and State in this country.” But he 
is committed to that program “implicitly” inasmuch as he is “obliged 
to try to make America Catholic in the indefinite future.” After fram- 
ing the matter in these words, Ryan put his finger on the problem: 

This, then, is the real danger which he foresees, and against which he 
would warn his countrymen: Five hundred or five thousand or fifty thou- 
sand years hence the majority of Americans may be Catholics, and they 
ee the Constitution so as to bring about a union of Church and 
As in his comment on Leo’s encyclical, he dismissed this as so remote 
as not to justify a moment’s worry in a “well-balanced mind.” Foun- 
tain was insincere or the victim of a “hideous prejudice.” To the 
readers of America he explained his severity with his adversary :“ 


During my analysis of Mr. Fountain’s article my attitude toward the 
writer alternated between contempt for his intellectual processes and re- 
sentment at his stupid prejudices and occasional unfairness of method. It 
seemed to me that an example ought to be made of him, that the egregious 
presumption which impelled him to attempt a task so far beyond his 
powers needed to be adequately stigmatized. 


With the same attitude Catholics greeted Marshall’s book The Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the Modern State, published in 1928. Not satis- 
fied with Smith’s statement, Marshall amplified his previous argument 
to book length. Anticipating accusations of unfairness, Marshall in- 
cluded not only copious quotations from Roman Catholic sources, but 
also whole documents in the appendices of his book, such as, “The 


Christian Constitution of States.’ 


He was attacked vigorously by Catholic reviewers. A reviewer 
for America charged that Marshall had routed a “straw man,” that 
is, “a creation of his own fancy, without objective reality.” He went on 
to say that the book abounded with “misrepresentations, understate- 
ments and unwarranted inferences, to say nothing of betraying astound- 
ing ignorance on very many elementary points.” The book was “‘too 
incoherent and illogical to be popular.” In The Catholic World an 
author gave Marshall the attention of an article, ‘““The Pope and the 
Constitution.” He charged the lawyer with being “ambitious of the 
notoriety” his abilities had never achieved. Recalling the many books 
he had read, he asserted he had never come across one that was “‘dis- 
figured by more inaccuracies, whether in questions of philosophy, the- 
ology, canon law, or history.” A reviewer in The Commonweal re- 
ferred to Marshall’s elaborate brief as his “windmill.” “No proof is 
adduced,” he pointed out, “to show that these papal enactments were 
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intended to apply to American conditions or that the teachings and 
conditions to which they were directed were in any way similar to what 
are found here today.”** Roman Catholics seemed to assume with Ryan 
that Marshall and other Americans should leave to qualified Catholics 
the task of interpreting Church teaching with regard to the relationship 
between the Church and State, and accept their assurances that the doc- 
trine was no threat, at least immediately, to constitutional liberties. 

Smith lost the election. It is impossible, of course, to determine the 
exact weight which should be given to the three P’s, “Prosperity, Pro- 
hibition, Protestantism,” in that defeat. That the “shadow of the 
Pope” was a deciding factor some Roman Catholics were certain. The 
Catholic historian, Peter Guilday, complained to a convention of Cath- 
olic laymen that years of cooperation with and enlightening of non- 
Catholics as to the true teachings of the Church proved of no avail. “We 
have been hurt,” he exclaimed, not because Smith lost, but because of 
the “studied propaganda of as damnable, obscene and calumnious lies 
as have ever been broadcast in history.” Roman Catholics were 
slandered; of this there is no shadow of a doubt. But there is evidence 
that Roman Catholics themselves invited, indeed, provoked, in their 
own writings a discussion of the relationship between the Church and 
the State in America. During the 1928 campaign some Americans 
raised questions about the feasibility of a Roman Catholic president in 
an attempt to come to terms with one of the most crucial and continuing 
problems in American life. 

Catholics were accused by fellow citizens of being a threat to the 
American liberties. George N. Shuster, associate editor of The Com- 
monweal, wanted to know if he could play the American game with 
the cards he held in his hands. He thought he could and made an at- 
tempt to calm the fears of suspicious Americans." Other Roman 
Catholic spokesmen came to the conclusion after the election that they 
were the real Americans in fact and in theory. The editor of The Cath- 
olic World saluted Smith as a martyr and therefore, the victor. He 
maintained that there was a religious test in American politics required 
for one office and that was applied against Catholics.” But he en- 
couraged his readers to take heart since Catholics could consider them- 
selves more “in harmony with true Americanism than they are who 
deny us the right to be American.”"* Another writer in America went 
further in his analysis of the “aftermath of misunderstanding.” He 
advised Catholics to take pains to show Americans that it is the “Cath- 
olic ethical teachings, precisely the principles laid down by that Visible 
Teacher of whose influence they stand in awe, that are the surest safe- 
guard of American traditions and institutions in a day when Protes- 
tant faith has become undermined, and Protestant moral teaching has 
been drawn closer to compromise with human passions and folly.” 
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The editor of The Commonweal added another word: “What Shall 
the Catholic Do?” He answered his own question by suggesting that 
the Roman Catholic had to take root in the American mind if his 
apologetics were to be effective. What this might mean he did not fully 
explain. Charles Marshall was, however, an example of an American 
who spoke of “the doubts and difficulties which beset many minds, and 
so was in a measure representative.” The Catholic editor concluded: 
“We called him a variety of names. We accused him of misquotation and 
bad faith. But the point is, we did not reply to his book.” 
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SURVEY 


CALIFORNIA CATHOLICISM’S NEGLECTED GOLD MINE: 
A REPORT ON RESEARCH AND WRITING, 1850-1960 


Joun Bernard McG torn, S. J., University of San Francisco 


It may be assumed that some of those who are interested in the 
cause of American Catholic history are acquainted with the thoughtful 
words read by Archbishop Cushing at the annual meeting of the 
Catholic Historical Association held in Boston in 1949. In the course 
of his paper on “The Need for the Study of American Church His- 
tory,” the future Cardinal-Archbishop of Boston accurately analyzed 
the reasons for the apparent neglect—not total, but notable—in the 
field. His concluding remarks merit brief quotation here: 

Nowhere in the world has the Church a more promising history than here 

in the United States. Nowhere in the world has she a better chance to 

live out her history constructively and courageously. Nowhere can she 

record it so freely and so fairly, with greater pride within the household 

of the faith or better opportunity to be heard by those outside the fold." 

In the light of Archbishop Cushing’s conclusion, it is quite sober- 
ing to reflect upon the words of the Association’s secretary, Monsignor 
John T. Ellis, who wrote in the May, 1952 issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Catholic Educational Association that from 1941-1952, only 
seven students took the Ph.D. degree and only nine took the M.A. de- 
gree in American Church History. His conclusion is one which should 
give us pause: “It would not seem rash to conclude that the pro- 
portion of teachers in American Catholic schools who have any formal 
training in this field is shockingly low when viewed in the light of the 
immense number of Catholics engaged in teaching American His- 
tory.” So, if the picture is not all dark and there is some hope, as 
Father Thomas T. McAvoy has pointed out in his article in the Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review for September, 1954 entitled “The American 
Priest Discovers American History,” it still remains true that anything 
approaching complete optimism and satisfaction with the present situa- 
tion would be quite unrealistic. The purpose of this report is to survey 
the general situation in only one area and to indicate the progress, or 
lack of it, in California’s research and writing in the field of Catholic 
history from 1850 to 1960. 


The historian of California’s interesting past should carefully see 
to it that the narrative begins where it actually starts. To this end, it is 
helpful to regard California as one large land mass embracing both the 
modern American state with its teeming population of almost fifteen 
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million, as well as the less developed but historically important Mexi- 
can territory and state of Lower California. It was on the Feast of 
the Finding of the Holy Cross, May 3, 1535, that Hernando Cortes en- 
tered the Bay now called La Paz and hence he called what he saw the 
Land of the Holy Cross. It is indeed a far cry today from the tentative 
title which soon yielded to that of “California,” and the passage of sev- 
eral centuries has altered the California story in every way—but what 
we are to report on here is to what extent, if any, those-in California 
have come to appreciate their Catholic heritage. 


Before we arrive at a discussion of research and writing done on 
the American Period of Roman Catholicism in California, it is good to 
be able to point out that, in the main, the Franciscan Friars have suc- 
cessfully preserved and presented in scholarly manner the intriguing 
story of the twenty-one missions which were founded in present day 
California, 1769-1823. Indeed, when a young Californian starts his 
priestly studies for the Franciscan Order in California, he will do the 
preparatory years at old Mission Santa Barbara, “the Queen of the 
Missions,” he will make his Novitiate at Mission San Miguel, his phil- 
osophical studies will be made at Mission San Luis Rey and he will 
be raised to priesthood in the sanctuary of Mission Santa Barbara 
where all his theological studies will be had. How could any group of 
clerical students be given a better opportunity of learning the historical 
heritage of the Franciscan Friars in the land ennobled by the great 
Junipero Serra, outstanding among them all? 


In the field of Franciscan research and writing the earlier works 
of Zephyrn Engelhardt, O.F.M., as well as the literary work of his 
successor Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., come immediately to mind.? Nor 
have the Jesuit Missions of the early epoch from 1697-1768 in lower 
California been neglected for, in 1952, Peter M. Dunne, S.J., published, 
as the fourth in his series of related research works on the Jesuit story 
in Mexico, a volume called Black Robes in Lower California. It 
does not seem to be an overstatement to say that it will be a long time, 
if ever, before Father Dunne’s treatment will need to be redone. 


We come now to what more immediately concerns us: the Ameri- 
can Period of Roman Catholicism in California. We may date the pe- 
riod from that Saturday evening, December 6, 1850, when Joseph Sadoc 
Alemany, O.P., (1814-1888) sailed in through the Golden Gate and 
landed in the Gold Rush town of San Francisco. He bore the title of 
Bishop of Monterey in California and this was to be his See from 1850- 
1853, when he became the first Archbishop of San Francisco, which 
Arch-episcopal See he ruled with distinction from 1853-1884. With 
Alemany’s coming to California as an American citizen (although born 
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in Spain) the American Period of Roman Catholicism in California 
may be said to have begun. When we consider that the American state 
to which the young Dominican bishop came in 1850 is now the second 
most populous in the United States, it is evident that many have been 
the changes which have happened in California from then to now. Ec- 
clesiastically the state presents an interesting study, for California is, at 
present, the only American state with two territorial Metropolitan 
Archbishops while it also represents the first repeal of what was once 
called the “NCWC” slogan—i.e., “No Cardinal West of Chicago.” His 
Eminence James Francis McIntyre of Los Angeles has made the Far 
West conscious of the Cardinalate. But, despite all of the several mil- 
lions of California Catholics now (1960) under the rule of two terri- 
torial Archbishops, one a Cardinal, and three other Bishops, ruling 
large dioceses within the state, the pattern to which we have already re- 
ferred with regard to the neglect of our Catholic historical heritage 
would seem to be pretty well verified in California as in the other parts 
of the United States. \ 


In 1930, Father William Walsh, a young diocesan priest of San 
Francisco, who had volunteered for missionary work in Alaska, was 
the victim of a fatal airplane accident in the Far North. In 1934, a San 
Francisco firm published a slight volume entitled A Shepherd of the 
Far North, the Story of William Francis Walsh, 1900-1930.4 We 
may here quote some thoughful lines written as a Preface by the Right 
Reverend Joseph M. Gleason, (1869-1942) a California bibliophile 
and a life time student of California Catholic history: 


In the eighty-one years that have elapsed since Archbishop Alemany 
took possession of the See of San Francisco, about four aitred priests 
of the metropolitan diocese alone have answered the call of God... . 
More than half that number have passed away in the Los Angeles diocese 
and another hundred in other dioceses—a total of seven hundred priests 
in the original jurisdiction of Archbishop Alemany.. All of these died 
since California became a part of the United States. Add to them the 
large number of Franciscan padres and diocesan priests of the days before 
the gringo came and the roster becomes enormous. It is the church’s 
bivouac of her honored dead... . 


It is an unbelievable fact that with all the so-called romance of the first 
eighty-one years of our story and the strenuous life and vital accomplish- 
ments of the years since 1849, one priest has had his life written. Padre 
Paléu, who was with him in college, was his companion in the missions of 
California and in whose arms he died at Carmelo, felt that the life and 
deeds of Junipero Serra should not be lost to future Californians. Accord- 
ingly, in 1787, he wrote the Life of Junipero Serra, while all was fresh in 
his mind and left the precious materials used by all later compilers. This 
was the first, last and only biography of a California priest. One biography 
in one hundred and sixty-five years! Unbelievable—yet true! 


Although Archbishop Alemany faced the most gigantic task of or- 
ganization ever undertaken by an American bishop up to this time, and 
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carried it through for thirty-four years, a couple of brief and faulty ar- 
ticles in late reviews are all that perpetuate the memory of this extra- 
ordinary pioneer. . . . After a century and a half of waiting, we have in 
this book the second biography of a California priest—unwittingly, Father 
Walsh has served the Church better than he knew if his simple biography 
may lead our historians to take up the work of telling the life story of 
our great men now dead and forgotten. 


While agreeing thoroughly that the general tenor of Monsignor 
Gleason’s comments is abundantly justified by the facts, we should here 
mention that, while no professed biography of a California priest was 
done between Serra (1787) and Walsh (1934), it would be incorrect 
to say that nothing at all was written about the California Catholic 
Church during these years. There is a difference, of course, between no 
literature at all and a scarcity of the same, and there immediately comes 
to mind two volumes published in 1872 by the Reverend William Gleeson, 
an Irish priest who was serving at the time as pastor of a pioneer parish 
in Oakland, California. His book is called History of the Catholic 
Church in California and, while not belittling Father Gleeson’s genius, 
both authentic and striking, nor his industry, which was entirely com- 
mendable, it is necessary to say that the two volumes of Gleeson are 
far indeed from anything like a satisfactorily representative study of 
the period.’ It should, of course, be immediately evident, since Gleeson 
published in 1872, when the American period of the California Cath- 
olic church had hardly begun, that his comments on the California 
Catholic scene during the quarter century which had elapsed since the 
discovery of gold in California in 1848, suffer from the customary 
defect of the contemporary approach. In fact, the chief utility of what 
has now become almost a museum piece is to have Father Gleeson’s 
volumes serve as an incentive to modern research in this neglected field. 
One can hardly read Gleeson in whole or in part without coming to the 
conclusion that there is real need of a critically done study of the 
American period of Roman Catholicism in California. But we in Cali- 
fornia are not yet in a position to write such a work, for, evidently, it 
must be preceded by careful and scientifically accurate monographs on 
a multitude of related subjects which, alone, can provide grist for the 
mill of the historian. That this long term task must precede any at- 
tempt to write a general history of the American Period of the Catholic 
Church in California was emphasized by the Most Reverend Thomas 
K. Gorman, D.D., himself a trained historian and then the Bishop of 
Reno—he is now the bishop of Dallas-Fort Worth—who, in July 1950, 
wrote as follows in a book review in the Catholic Historical Review: 


A complete history of the Catholic Church in California and in the other 
states of the Pacific Slope during the decades immediately following the 
Gold Rush has still to take form. Indeed, it can scarcely be written until 
a whole series of local studies and biographies of key figures has been 
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prepared from source materials all too scarce and none too well pre- 
served. Some of this spade work is being done but not enough. Here 
is an almost unexplored field for competent research by Catholic historians. 


Later on we shall indicate how, in a modest manner, some few are 
endeavoring to answer Bishop Gorman’s challenge. First, we should 
mention that the redoubtable Engelhardt’s four volume Missions and 
Missionaries of California, published between 1908-1916, has only a 
section of the fourth volume devoted to the American period of Cali- 
fornia Catholicism, since his sometimes irritating but quite indispensable 
work deals professedly with the earlier Franciscan epoch. It has been 
said that, in California history, all roads lead eventually to Bancroft— 
ie., the man, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Historian of the West and to 
the library named after him which is housed in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley; it is likewise true that the student of California 
Catholic history must necessarily find himself consulting the four very 
large and very opinionated volumes of Father Zephyrn Engelhardt to 
whom we pay deserved tribute as a pioneer in the field. But, as already 
indicated, his volumes deal largely with a period earlier than that which 
now concerns us. 


In more recent times, Engelhardt has had a worthy successor in 
the person of Father Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., who has risen to the 
highest ranks among California ecclesiastical historians. In 1955, 
Father Geiger published his own translation of Palou’s Vida of Juni- 
pero Serra while enriching it with copious and scholarly notes which 
added a new dimension to the earlier Palou. Finally, in 1959, Father 
Geiger published his long awaited two volumes entitled The Life and 
Times of Junipero Serra, O.F.M. or The Man Who Never Turned 
Back and here we have another masterpiece of scholarship which 
comes close indeed to being the definitive life of Serra and among the 
most accurate records of his times in California. Once again, the Fran- 
ciscan Friars have proven themselves worthy of the glorious historical 
tradition which is theirs in California.° Then, too, simple justice com- 
pels us to salute the interesting volume published in 1946 by the 
Jesuit Father Henry Walsh of the University of Santa Clara, which 
is a study of the pioneer priests of Northern California—largely of 
those who worked in what is now the diocese of Sacramento—and 
which has the delightful title of Hallowed Were the Gold Dust 
Trails." But his volume, while a significant contribution, must be 
followed by others in due course of time. 


It would be an unrewarding and somewhat over-localized pres- 
entation to try to list every relevant title which has come off the press 
before or since Monsignor Gleason wrote his lament in 1934. Here it 
is proposed rather merely to mention several as an indication that the 
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field has not remained entirely fallow. In 1905, a San Francisco Jesuit, 
Father Joseph Riordan, published his First Half Century of St. Ig- 
natius Church and College as a Golden Jubilee tribute to the predeces- 
sor of what is now known as the University of San Francisco.* In 
1947, a Dominican nun, Sister Mary Thomas, O.P., published the re- 
sults of some laborious research under the title of Shepherd of the 
Valley: the Life of Father Dade, a Pioneer Apostle of the San Joaquin 
Valley. Since this was a publication of the Academy of California 
Church History located in Fresno, California, we may here rise above 
individual titles for a moment and mention a noteworthy effort to ad- 
vance the cause with which we are concerned. Monsignor James Culle- 
ton, Chancellor of the California diocese of Monterey-Fresno, is en- 
titled to recognition by students of Catholic California for his brave 
efforts in the establishment, almost a decade ago, of the above men- 
tioned Academy of California Church History. Although not as active 
now as could be wished, the Fresno Academy is not dead and many in 
California share the founder’s hope that the suspension of some part of 
its activities will be only temporary. During the years 1951-1954, the 
Academy published a monthly magazine which proved to be a real gold 
mine for the publication of materials on all phases of the religious past 
of California, both Catholic and Protestant. Incidently, this publica- 
tion gave those at work in the field a cherished opportunity of getting 
some of the results and byproducts of research into print. 


In 1950, the University of San Francisco dedicated an imposing 
structure known as the Gleeson Library. Deliberately chosen as prin- 
cipal speaker of the day was the same Bishop Gorman, then of Reno, to 
whose scholarly background we have already referred. In the course of 
his address, Bishop Gorman mentioned that every library should have 
a field of specialization along research lines. He went on to say that he 
considered that the location of the Gleeson Library in San Francisco 
emphatically emphasized the possibility of making it a center of re- 
reach in local and Northern California history. Undoubtedly Bishop 
Gorman had in mind what all knew—that neither this new library of 
the University of San Francisco nor any like it could hope, or even de- 
sire to compete with the overall resources of the magnificent Bancroft 
collection at Berkeley. But even Bancroft is not overstocked with vol- 
umes on the history of religion in California—at least on the American 
Period of Roman Catholicism in California. This is easily explained 
by the fact that the volumes do not exist. So it was that Bishop Gorman 
hit a happy note in counselling that something be done in the direction 
of such scholarly studies in the history of California Catholic past 
and in his suggestion that the Gleeson Library be made the center of 
such research. We are far from attaining any goal in this respect but 
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it may be of interest to mention how, in a modest manner, we have en- 
deavored in the Graduate History Department of the University of San 
Francisco to give meaning to Bishop Gorman’s words. Since, because 
of somewhat extensive research in preparation for the publication in 
1949 of Eloquent Indian: the Life of James Bouchard, California 
Jesuit,” the present writer was moderately acquainted with the field, 
I determined, insofar as possible, to interest others in this same area 
of research and writing. Previously, in our summer sessions of 1950, I 
had launched out into the deep with a course which was bravely en- 
titled: “The Catholic Church in California.” Among my “qualifica- 
tions” to teach this course was the fact that I had visited each of the 
twenty-one Franciscan missions in California and had occasionally 
offered Mass in a number of the historical churches of the Mother Lode 
or Gold Country of California. When looking now at some of the am- 
bitious titles of the thirty lectures of that summer, I am well nigh con- 
founded at my going in so confidently where none, so far as I know, 
had preceded me—at least, with all the formidable apparatus of a three 
unit university course! The interest shown in the subject inspired us to 
invite a rising star in the field of American Church History to be a 
guest lecturer in the summer session of the following year and so, in 
1951, Father Francis Curran, S.J., came from New York to teach tor 
us in San Francisco. He taught and directed research in two courses— 
one called “The Catholic Church in the United States” and the other 
“Great Men and Women in the American Catholic Story.” Out of 
these several courses, then, which were offered by us in 1950-1951 came 
an interest which indicated to those who watched it grow—if ever so 
slowly—that there were some either potentially or actually interested in 
our field of research and writing. Some of the religious—both sisters 
and brothers—who were enrolled in these same courses were promised 
that, if they planned graduate work with us, they would not be asked 
to write a thesis on the “Grain Crop in the San Joaquin Valley” or 
“Short Line Railroads in the Sacramento Valley”—not while their un- 
sung California Founders and Foundresses were waiting for research 
and literary recognition! The time had come they were told, to let the 
Gentiles write about Grain Crops and Short Line Railroads: we were 
rather to endeavor to capture a neglected heritage. It is good to be 
able to report, that, although not as much has been done as was first en- 
visioned (when is it ever?)—certain scholarly studies have come out 
of this program. A Dominican nun did a fine study of a pioneer Cath- 
olic Academy which still flourishes in San Francisco and which Acad- 
emy dates from 1883. Father William Gleeson, already referred to for 
his History of the Catholic Church in California, received his biograph- 
ical treatment at the hands of a competent lay student who unearthed 
many fascinating details in the life of an extraordinarily gifted man. 
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California’s pioneer Sister of Mercy, Mother Mary Baptist Russell, 
received belated but worthy treatment by one of her daughters and this 
thesis was published and the edition was quickly sold out.’® Another 
lay student did the story of Old St. Mary’s Church in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown, now the citadel of the Paulist Fathers, but cherished al- 
ways as San Francisco’s First Cathedral, and this study was later pub- 
lished with the title of Cathedral on California Street.’ Also, a 
young Jesuit did a satisfying study of the fifth and present St. Ignatius 
Church in San Francisco and a Marianist has completed his detailed 
study of the history of his congregation in California while a Notre 
Dame nun recently finished an excellent study of Myles O’Connor, 
who was outstanding in his lasting benefactions to her group as well as 
to other religious congregations and various worthy causes in the Santa 
Clara Valley. And so it goes—other studies are planned and several 
are in progress and the only thing that we seem never to lack are topics 
for future study. There have been failures too, of course, as several 
topics reached “non-viable”’ stages, for it does occasionally happen that 
certain topics prove unworkable when the real research starts. Not all 
of the students have proven apt and one or two topics dangle in a dis- 
tressingly unfinished stage—but, for those who direct graduate work, 
such experiences are practically unavoidable and they only slow down 
but do not stop the work. By putting all of this together,—and adding 
that there are other persons becoming interested,—one comes gladly 
to the encouraging conclusion that the picture is not entirely black. 


There are some quotable lines which appeared, for many years, in 
an earlier preface of Carlton J. H. Hayes’ Political and Cultural His- 
tory of Modern Europe. “The wise need not be reminded that man 
without man’s past is meaningless.” These are words which are almost 
of the nature of a charter to historians and it is evident that they apply 
to the history of Roman Catholicism in our country as well as to other 
areas. There is the dogmatic foundation of Catholicism and the the- 
ologian guards it properly and well; there is a metaphysical founda- 
tion for what we believe and the philosopher instructs us in this regard; 
it is the correspondingly important task of the ecclesiastical historian 
to present the story of the past of Roman Catholicism in these United 
States in such a manner as to instruct all those who read the fruits of 
our research and careful writing. Bishops and priests as well as de- 
voted sisters and a host of the laity have long since answered the call 
to service in California’s Catholic Church and what these former gen- 
erations built, we in California now enjoy as the fruit of their labor. 
Too long have they been neglected; it is now time that they, by careful 
research and representative writing on the part of a more mature gen- 
eration, be made to rise from the tomb of well-nigh oblivion to which 
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they have been consigned. This is the task of those interested in the 
Catholic past of California,—a task which they share with all their co- 
laborers in the field of American Church history. 


1. This paper was read at a luncheon con- 5. Father Gleeson’s two volumes, issued 


ference of the Catholic Historical As- 
sociation on December 30, 1949. While 
never formally published, mimeograph- 
ed copies were made available to those 
interested in procuring it. 

. In addition to sixteen individual 
studies of the Franciscan missions of 
Upper California published by Father 
Zephyrn Engelhardt, O. F. M. (1851- 
1934), this historian also published, 
between 1908-1916, four large volumes 
entitled The Missions and Mission- 
aries of California. (San Francisco, 
James H. Barry Co.) It should be 
noted here that a second and revised 
edition, published in 1929-1930, con- 
tains much additional material, es- 
pecially in the first volume which 
treats exclusively of Lower California. 
. In addition to the volume here men- 
tioned, Father Peter M. Dunne, 8. J. 
(1889-1957), published the following 
three volumes, all of which contain 
background materials for the lower 
California story: 

1, Pioneer Blackrobes on the West 
Coast. (1940) 

2. Pioneer Jesuits in Northern Mezico. 
(1944) 

3. Early Jesuit Missions in Tarahu- 
mara. (1948) 

All of these studies, which served to es- 
tablish Father Dunne as the outstand- 
ing authority in this field, were pub- 
lished by the University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California. 

. Harr Wagner Company, San Fran- 
cisco, 


in one cover, are long since out of 
print and collectors’ items. They were 
published (1872) by the A. L. Ban- 
croft Co., San Francisco, Father 
William Gleeson was born in 1829 
and died in 1903. 


. At the time of writing (1960) Father 


Maynard Geiger, O. F. M., is reeog- 
nized as easily supreme among the 
scholarly investigators of the Serra 
story. Both of his works were issued 
by the Academy of American Fran- 
eiscan History, Washington, D. C. 


. University of Santa Clara Press. 


Father Henry Walsh, 8. J. (1879- 
1956), was for many years historian at 
the University of Santa Clara. 


. Father Joseph Riordan, 8. J. (1857- 


1937), had his Golden Jubilee volume 
— by the H. 8. Crocker Co., San 
Francise 


5 Stanford. "University Press, Palo Alto, 


California, 


. This volume is entitled California’s 


Pioneer Sister of Mercy: Mother Mary 
Baptist Russell (1829-1898) by 
Sister Mary Aurelia McArdle. Acade- 
my Library Guild, Fresno, Calfornia. 


- By Thomas D. McSweeny. Academy 


of California Church History, Fresno, 
California, 1952, with the title of 
Cathedral on California Street: the 
Story of St. Mary’s Cathedral, San 
Francisco, 1854-1891, and of Old St. 
Mary’s, a Paulist Church, 1894-1951. 


. These are unpublished M. A. theses on 


file at the University of San Fran- 
cisco, 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


“Theology of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church during the Inter-War 
Period (1919-1939).” By William 
J. McCutcheon. Yale University, 
1960. Director: Sydney Ahlstrom. 


The popularity and prestige of sci- 
ence threatened the churches at their 
very foundations and the manner of re- 
sponse to this force determined the 
} ere patterns of the period. 
These responses ranged from whole- 
sale adherence to scientific attitudes 
without acknowledgment of any alle- 
giance to the inherited faith (Human- 
ist-Pragmatist) to a rigorous biblicism 
and fideism which was almost com- 
pletely cut off from the ongoing intel- 
lectual movements of the Western na- 
tions (Fundamentalist). Some leaders 
gave primary allegiance to scientific 
attitudes and made the inherited faith 
subscribe to their basic tenets (Mod- 
ernist) ; others rejected what they con- 
sidered to be the exaltation of science 
for the inherited faith and made no 
attempt to have the latter comply with 
these conclusions (Conservative evan- 
gelical). The majority sought to re- 
tain the religious heritage while at the 
same time taking into account the 
conclusions of the new sciences (Evan- 
gelical liberal). 


In this post-war era, the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church expended its en- 
ergies primarily in watching over the 
nation’s drinking habits. Attention 
was also directed toward war recon- 
struction, the pursuance of peace, the 
spread of the missionary endeavor, and 
the issues brought forth by industrial- 
ism. No other church succeeded as well 
in utilizing the new religious education 
movement, the growth of which in- 
dicates the prevalence of evangelical 
liberalism in the Church. Methodism’s 
leaders and major theologians in gen- 
eral favored and fostered this evan- 
owe liberalism. In addition, Edgar 

rightman and Albert C. Knudson at 
Boston University defended the abso- 
lute theological and metaphysical free- 
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dom of the individual wv 
Harris Franklin Rall at Garrett pro- 
claimed the essential Methodist the- 
ology to be personal trust and ethical 
venture ; Edwin Lewis at Drew taught 
that the foundation of Christianity lay 
within man’s basic nature. 


The Depression Decade stands in 
direct contrast in temper and mood to 
the 1920’s. American Christianity, in- 
cluding the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, declined in importance, in- 
fluence, and impact. The influence of 
the “dialectical movement” upon evan- 
gelical liberals caused a transition and 
reappraisal of their basic theological 
tenets. Methodism’s popular leaders, 
on the whole, evidenced little first-hand 
knowledge of the movement, yet spoke 
against its apparent pessimism. Among 
the major Methodist theologians, Ed- 
gar Brightman and Albert Knudson 
rejected the movement on the grounds 
that it was irrational, incoherent, and 
contrary to experience. Harris Frank- 
lin Rall was suspicious of it because 
of its stark dualism. He saw in it an 
implicit denial of the primary impor- 
tance of human agency. Edwin Lewis 
alone was influenced by the move- 
ment although he denied “having gone 
Barthian.” The predominance of Bos- 
ton-trained ministers in key leadership 
positions in the Church and the lack 
of a heritage that sought religious au- 
thority in the Scriptures (as in the 
churches of the Reformation tradi- 
tion), occasioned vigorous opposition 
to the “new Lewis” and the entire 
“dialectical movement.” 





“Brethren Beginnings: The Origins 
of the Church of the Brethren in 
the Early Eighteenth Century,” by 
Donald Floyd Durnbaugh. (Juniata 
College). University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1960. Director: Dr. Otakar 
Odlozilik. 


One of the few separate religious 
bodies to emerge from the German 
Pietism of the later seventeenth and 
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early eighteenth centuries was a broth- 
erhood which, transplanted to Ameri- 
ca, is now called the Church of the 
Brethren. Known under several names 
since the time of its inception — 
Neutéufer, Dompelaars, German Bap- 
tist Brethren, Dunkers—the church 
began in 1708 with the baptism of 
eight men and women in Schwarzenau/ 
Eder, a village in the.county of Sayn- 
Wittgenstein-Hohenstein. There, un- 
der the tolerant rule of Count Heinrich 
Albrecht, had gathered several hun- 
dred religious dissenters who had been 
driven from their homes in other parts 
of the Germanies, France, and Switz- 
erland because of their opposition to 
the established churches. 


Those who became Brethren had 
been influenced by the separatist wing 
of Pietism, best known as radical Piet- 
ism: most of them had been “awaken- 
ed” by the radical Pietist leader, Ernst 
Christoph Hochmann von Hochenau 
(1670-1721). However, in Wittgen- 
stein the group, under the leadership 
of Alexander Mack (1679-1735), be- 
came convinced that in order fully to 
follow the New Testament command- 
ments, especially on baptism and dis- 
cipline, it was necessary to form a 
brotherhood. The visit of “two foreign 
brethren,” probably Dutch Collegiants, 
led to the decision to covenant together 
to form a church on the pattern of 
the early Christians. 


Despite the opposition of Hochmann 
and other Pietist leaders, and despite 
severe suppression experienced by 
many of the Brethren, the movement 


grew. A large congregation developed 
in Wittgenstein, another was formed 
in Ysenburg - Biidingen - Marienborn, 
and members were won in other places 
in Germany and Switzerland. In 1715 
the Marienborn group was forced to 
migrate to Krefeld on the Lower 
Rhine, in which area they found fur- 
ther converts. 


In 1719 twenty Brethren families 
from Krefeld decided to migrate to 
Pennsylvania, where, after becoming 
established, they experienced consid- 
erable expansion in numbers during 
1722-1723. In 1720 the Wittgenstein 
congregation migrated to Friesland, 
and then in 1729 also crossed the ocean 
to settle in Pennsylvania. Other Breth- 
ren members followed, and by 1735 
the church, with some few exceptions, 
had entirely left Europe. 


The Church of the Brethren rep- 
resents a juncture of radical Pietist 
ideals with the principles of Anabap- 
tism. To a large measure, the Brethren 
discarded the radical Pietism from 
which they had come and adopted the 
Anabaptist tradition, although certain 
of their characteristics can be under- 
stood as part of their radical Pietist 
heritage. They decided against merg- 
ing with the contemporary descendants 
of the Anabaptists—the Mennonites— 
because of difference in views on the 
correct method of baptism, and be- 
cause they found the Mennonites to 
have accommodated themselves too 
much to the world and to have lost the 
zeal of their seventeenth-century fore- 
fathers. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tatian und seine Theologie. By 

Martin Exze. Gottingen: Vanden- 

hoeck und Rupprecht, 1960. 137 

pp. DM14.80. 

Before the appearance of Elze’s book 
the most thorough study of Tatian was 
that produced by A. Puech in 1903 
(supplemented by his book on the 
apologists in 1912). Now we possess 
a thorough, even thorough going, 
treatise intended to explain the Ora- 
tion of Tatian as the first non-Gnostic 
attempt at the writing of Christian 
systematic theology. Elze contrasts his 
own method with “motivgeschichtlich 
Forschung” which deals only with var- 
ious aspects of Tatian’s thought and 
does not reach an inner understanding 
of the work as a whole. Naturally the 
question arises as to whether the sys- 
tem found in the Oration was put there 
by Tatian or by the application of 
whatever method is employed in study- 
ing the work. To answer this question 
we must deal with Elze’s study as a 
whole. 

Elze argues that Tatian is a philoso- 
pher, concerned primarily with the 
question of truth; his treatise results 
from a systematic attempt to write 
not an apology but a constructive state- 
ment about the unified truth of ortho- 
dox Christianity and its priority to 
Greek philosophy. The system contains 
emphases on strict monotheism, on the 
Logos not as eternal but as the agent 
of creation, on man as “gar nicht, was 
er ist,” on demons as fallen angels, and 
on time as essentially nonexistent. Be- 
cause of these emphases Tatian has no 
place for a soteriology or a savior, 
even though Elze speaks of his “un- 
vermittelte Dialektik” and “nicht 
auflésbares Paradox” (p. 105). 

According to Elze, Irenaeus read 
Tatian’s book and (like some modern 
critics) thought he was a heretic; 
Clement quoted a passage which re- 
flects Tatian’s rigorism, but it is not 
clear that Clement really understood 
him. In other words, Tatian’s lack of 
orthodoxy may have been more ap- 


parent than real; his pupil Rhodo was 
clearly orthodox, and in the theology 
of the early Syrian church many of 
his ideas were tacitly accepted. 

Elze thus finds Tatian to be the au- 
thor of “der erste Entwurf einer christ- 
lichen Systematik,” based on a thor- 
oughgoirg correlation of Middle Plat- 
onism with Christianity. 

In view of the passages he cites, 
translates, and expounds, this conclu- 
sion can hardly be rejected, even 
though to read Tatian’s work does not 
leave the impression that it is quite 
as clear as that of Elze himself. The 
reviewer is not fully convinced in re- 
gard to the following points. (1) 
Tatian’s picture of the Logos certainly 
owes much to Hellenistic Judaism, to 
Justin, and to Platonism. But it is also 
Christian, i.e. based on exegesis of the 
Bible. God was in the beginning (p. 
5, 16 Schwartz; Gen. 1:1; implied by 
John 1:1-2). The Logos was in God 
(p. 5, 21; John 1:1, as explicitly in- 
terpreted by Theophilus, Ad Autol. ii. 
22). Everything was brought into ex- 
istence by God (p. 22, 5; inference 
from John 1:2-3). The Logos is the 
Light of God—and therefore of men 
(p. 14, 20; John 1:4). The Light (the 
Spirit, which is the Logos, p. 7, 6) 
shines in the darkness and the dark- 
ness does not (tense changed in order 
to correlate the verb with “shines,” also 
to make it timeless) comprehend it; 
this verse (John 1:5) means that the 
ignorant soul (darkness) does not com- 
prehend the Spirit and did not save 
it; instead, it was (and is) saved by 
the Spirit (p. 14, 17) through knowl- 
edge (for saving knowledge cf. p. 13, 
26; 21, 10). (2) The distinction 
Tatian makes between apokopé and 
merismos (Elze, p. 77) does not seem 
to be based on his Middle Platonic 
sources but could come from a philo- 
sophical milieu close to grammar and 
rhetoric. Such elements exist in the 
works of Albinus to which Elze often 
appeals (cf. Albinus, pp. 147-48, 153- 
54 Hermann). In other words, the use 
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of philosophy does not exclude the use 
of rhetoric—or vice versa. (3) It is not 
clear that Tatian had no soteriology. 
Since he spoke of the Spirit as “the 
minister of the God who suffered (p. 
15, 5 Schwartz) and wrote On Perfec- 
tion according to the Savior, it is hard 
to believe that there are necessarily 
“docetic traces in his Christology” (p. 
105), for Ignatius, no docetist, could 
speak of “the passion of my God” 
(Rom. vi. 3). Moreover, while at p. 
6, 23 Schwartz, the eschatological 
judge is clearly “the creator-God him- 
self,” at p. 13, 23-25 “the Master of 
the universe” seems to be differentiated 
from the judge. These difficulties are 
inevitable when God and the Logos 
(—Christ?) are as closely related as 
they are in the thought of Tatian—or 
of John. (4) In what sense is time 
really non-existent for Tatian? Cer- 
tainly, as Elze points out (pp. 103-4), 
he contrasts divisible time with in- 
divisible eternity. But is “eternity” 
(the aion) fully a “metaphysische Zeit- 
begriff?” There are aiones related to 
us which will come to an end (p. 6, 
19 Schwartz), and at the day of the 
end magicians will be delivered to eter- 
nal (aionios) fire (p. 18, 18). Are 
these expressions metaphysical, any 
more than is Tatian’s statement about 
better aiones beyond the heaven, where 
there is no change of seasons (p. 22, 
21)? Moreover, the aion (“die ewige 
Zeit,” Elze) stands (still) in relation to 
mankind “as long as he who made it 
wills it to exist” (p. 27, 27). It is it- 
self contingent when compared with 
God (as Elze notes). But Elze then 
goes on to claim that since Tatian’s 
theology has “einen prinzipiell zeitlosen 
Grundansatz” it has no soteriology. Is 
this so? Or can Tatian be read in an- 
other way? Compare Ignatius, Poly- 
carp iii. 2: “Mark the seasons; await 
him who is above seasons, timeless, in- 
visible, who for us became visible,” etc. 
In other words, does Tatian adhere 
rigidly to a “Christentum ohne Chris- 
tus” (p. 105), or does he refrain from 
fully expressing his Christian doctrine 
(compare his Diatessaron and his 
fragments)? It is at least odd that 
someone who criticizes the Greeks for 


dividing up chronos should discuss 
chronology at considerable length. 

One can therefore gladly recognize 
the very substantial contribution which 
Elze has made to the study of Tatian 
without being fully convinced that “mo- 
tivgeschichtlich Forschung” has to be 
rejected or that more systematic in- 
terpretation necessarily recovers pre- 
cisely the system of the author being 
studied. No one can read Elze’s book, 
however, without learning a great deal 
about Tatian, and his work will remain 
indispensable for the study of early 
Christianity. 

Rosert M. GRANT 

University of Chicago 





Literary, Critical and Historical 
Studies in Ephrem the Syrian. By 
ArtHur Vodsus. Stockholm: Es- 


tonian Theological Society in Exile, 

1958. 146 pp. $3.25. 

One of the pillars of Mesopotamian 
Christianity in the fourth century, a 
leading figure in Syrian monasticism, 
and a prolific writer in the Syriac lan- 


guage, Ephrem occupies a key position 
in the history of the Syrian Church. 
Treatises purporting to be his Life and 
a large number of writings claiming 
his authorship have come down to us. 
An examination of these literary pieces 
with a view to ascertaining how much 
of the materials contained in the Life 
are historical and which of the writ- 
ings deserve to be considered genuine 
and therefore valuable for the his- 
torian, has long been overdue. In the 
present volume Dr. Arthur V6dbus of 
the Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary brings out the findings of 
many years of his study on the subject. 

Dr. Voédbus is undoubtedly qualified 
to undertake a work of this kind. His 
knowledge of the Syriac language and 
ability to work with ancient documents 
have already enabled him to publish 
several other studies. The present 
work is an evidence of the author’s 
ability for critical scholarship. 

After a short Preface, the book runs 
through five chapters and closes with 
a list of the manuscripts used, the 
sources cited and the literature quoted. 

The first chapter examines “the 
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sources regarding Ephrem.” The au- 
thor begins with “Ephrem’s Testa- 
ment” and goes on to “the Sugita” and 
“the Greek Reprehensio” texts. Every 
one of them, he concludes legitimately, 
contains only “an original kernel” de- 
serving to be credited as_ historical. 
Proceeding, then, to the “Biographies 
of Ephrem” both in Syriac and Greek, 
and comparing them with each other 
as also with accounts of Ephrem’s life 
preserved by historians like Sozomen 
and Theodoret, Dr. Védbus shows that 
the documents in question are not fully 
dependable. “Therefore the student 
of history is faced with a complex 
problem: Ephrem quite different from 
the historical Ephrem.” In the second 
chapter Dr. Voobus takes up a discus- 
sion of the “Data regarding Ephrem’s 
life.” We have, he says, contradictory 
accounts of Ephrem’s place of birth, 
parentage and baptism. It is certain 
that he became a monk and was or- 
dained a deacon. Wherever he may 
have been born, he spent a number of 
years in Nisibis, from where, due per- 
haps to persecution, he changed his 
residence to Edessa and from there, 
remaining in a cell, he directed his 
multifarious activities. Though the 
story that he visited Egypt and that he 
came in contact with Basil of Caesarea 
should be dismissed as legendary, the 
tradition that he was among the found- 
ers of the Theological School of Edessa 
may be credited with truth. During his 
life in Edessa Ephrem employed his 
tongue and pen against heresies of var- 
ious kinds that were making headway 
among Christians in Mesopotamia. 
Though a monk, he was in touch with 
life in the world around him, and by 
his writings against heresies of his day 
he guided “the believers in the church, 
the street and the home.” Having play- 
ed a significant role in relief work 
during a famine in Edessa, he died on 
June 9, 373. 


In chapter three Dr. Voobus takes 
up twelve ascetic texts ascribed to the 
pen of Ephrem and discusses their au- 
thenticity. The first eight of them, 
judges the author, are more or less of 
Ephremian origin. On the strength of 
ideas contained in them he endeavours 


in the fourth chapter to bring out the 
emphasis of Ephrem on Christian life. 
“Though Ephrem here and there ad- 
mits that the whole mass of men liv- 
ing in the world is not a massa perdi- 
tionis, and that there are also good 
poeple. yet when he feels himself to 

in the company of his fellow-monks 
discussing the final issues of the 
Christian calling, he moves along lines 
quite disparate from the above.” 
Ephrem maintained, according to Dr. 
Vodbus, that “only the monks of all 
human beings are saved.” To those 
who were taking to the monastic way 
of life he gave the instruction that they 
should go into seclusion, mortify their 
bodies, and spent their days in sorrow 
and weeping for their sins. This em- 
phasis of Ephrem, says Dr. Vodbus, 
was not something which he made on 
his own, but it was a tradition rooted 
in “primitive Syrian Christianity, 
which identified asceticism with the 
Christian faith, seeing in the ascetic life 
the only adequate realization of salva- 
tion.” In the fifth chapter Ephrem’s 
place in Syrian monasticism is dis- 
cussed. An example for ascetics, 
Ephrem not only made many disciples 
but also carried on extensive propa- 
ganda for the monastic way of life. He 
lived at a time when the more primi- 
tive anchoritism was being replaced 
by coenobitism, and he directed his 
efforts against the new trend. 


The work suggests that, in its ven- 
eration for asceticism, early Syrian 
Christianity had assumed a line of de- 
velopment opposed to the clear injunc- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
which enjoins, “Let marriage be held 
in honour among all, and let the mar- 
riage bed be undefiled” (XII 4), and 
that Ephrem in the fourth century was 
an exponent of this point of view. 
There are two emphases implied in this 
finding of Dr. Védbus. On the one 
hand, early Syrian Christianity, in its 
teaching on Christian living, had really 
fallen a victim to the very heresy which 
the author of the Epistle had excluded ; 
and on the other, Ephrem, who fought 
against heresies and guided the be- 
lievers “in the church, the street and 
the home,” was himself a heretic. Since, 
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on the face of it, neither of these sug- 
gestions sounds credible, further study 
in the field becomes necessary. In that 
endeavour the findings of Dr. Voobus 
will be a valuable guide. 

V. C. SAMUEL 





The Idea of Reform, Its Impact on 
Christian Thought and Action in the 
Age of the Fathers By Geruart B. 
Lapner. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xiv, 553 pp. 
$10.00. 

Scholarship in the grand manner is 
represented by Professor Ladner’s 
study of the idea of reform in the 
Greek and Latin Fathers; scholars will 
be grateful to the institutions and foun- 
dations which made his research and 
its publication possible, somewhat en- 
vious perhaps of a colleague who can 
enjoy the luxury of citing in full the 
Greek or Latin originals of his quota- 
tions. Prepared in part at the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Ladner’s essay 
joins the growing group of solid stud- 
ies of early Christian thought which 
use the methods and technique of the 
general history of ideas. 

As Ladner valuably reminds us, “re- 
form” is not merely a synonym for im- 
provement or correction, but should re- 
tain its etymological sense of “re- 
forming,” that is the proper reconstitu- 
tion of the pattern of life. To the Greek 
Fathers this meant a return to para- 
dise or a renewal of the defaced divine 
image, with the further idea of 
the reign of Christ under such sacred 
figures as the Christian Emperor, the 
priest, and the monk. The Latins 
thought more of moral re-form, increas- 
ingly emphasizing that the new crea- 
tion surpasses the old, a reformatio in 
melius, and, above all in Augustine, 
that we can de-form but only God can 
re-form our nature (p. 194). The 
treatment of Augustinian thought is 
inevitably the center and climax of the 
volume; and there are in passing a 
number of discussions of related topics 
—e.g. Augustine’s use of civitas dei 
rather than corpus Christi (pp. 266- 
274), his contacts with modern sci- 
ence (Excursus IV), his relation to 
Donatism as a social movement (with 


notes on Frend’s recent book on The 
Donatist Church, Excursus V ), the in- 
fluence of his monastic Rule, and the 
post-Augustinian discussion in Gaul of 
such points as free-will and the de- 
velopment of doctrine. With such 
riches before us it may be churlish to 
note certain omissions; others besides 
Greek and Latin Fathers might have 
contributed, and Leo the Great’s pro- 
gram of moral re-form is relevant as 
well as his theology of the new crea- 
tion. Amid his ample documentation 
Ladner seems to have missed Coch- 
rane’s Christianity and Classical Cul- 
ture, Kirk’s Vision of God, and some 
other studies bearing on his theme. 
But who after all can do everything? 
Ample as this study is, it is only the 
beginning of a work which Ladner 
hopes to continue with a study of re- 
form ideas in the early and later Mid- 
dle Ages, when, as he notes, the idea of 
reform of the Church as well as that 
of the re-forming of its members made 
its appearance (p. 277 n). St. Bene- 
dict is excluded from this volume in 
order that the Rule and its influence 
may be treated in a later one which 
will, we hope, appear in due season. 
Ladner’s grand project is significant 
and deserves completion on through 
the Gregorian reform, the conciliar re- 
formers, and perhaps even to the later 
movements with which the word Ref- 
ormation is more commonly connected. 
It brings one back to the truth behind 
the seminary joke that if in doubt 
about a mediaeval character one may 
say, “He reformed the monasteries.” 
The re-forming of human nature is 
never an accomplished task, but is 
needed in each generation, especially 
perhaps by those who claim to be par- 
ticularly devoted to the service of God. 
E. R. Harpy 
Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 





Literatura Arianska W Polsce XVI 

Wieku. Edited by Lecu Szczucki 

and Janusz Tazpir. Warsaw: 

Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1959. Ixxxvi, 664 

pp- 

The book under review is an an- 
thology of Antitrinitarian literature in 
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Poland prior to 1600. It consists of 
thirty texts coming from Polish re- 
formers as well as non-Poles active in 
Poland. The texts of the Antitrini- 
tarians are gathered there under three 
headings: “Social and Ethical Ideas,” 
“Polemics with Catholic and Protes- 
tant Orthodoxy,” “Postulates of Reli- 
gious Tolerance.” The fourth part, 
“The Arians as Seen by their Ad- 
versaries,” consists of four polemical 
tracts written against the Antitrini- 
tarians, three Catholic and one Calvin- 
ist. In the “Appendix” we have “The 
Testament,” in fact a short autobi- 
ography written at the end of the cen- 
tury by a minister, J. Szoman (Scho- 
mann). Most texts are printed in their 
original Polish, while Latin texts— 
there are eight of them—have been 
translated into Polish. 


The compilers of the anthology, Lech 
Szezucki and Janusz Tazbir, were not 
interested in the religious doctrines of 
the Antitrinitarians. The movement in- 
terested them primarily for its social 
doctrines, and then as a forerunner 


of rationalism and for its advocacy of 
the principles of religious tolerance. 
In their lengthy introductory essay 
they try to explain the Polish Reform 
movement in general and Antitrinitar- 


anism in icular in terms of class in- 
terests. Now, Polish Antitrinitarianism 
was a movement of the Polish gentry 
which enrolled also burgher intellec- 
tuals and some magnates. The popu- 
lace of Polish towns was passionately 
Catholic. Neither did the Reformation 
reach the masses of Polish peasantry. 
The diffidence of the majority, but not 
all, of Polish Antitrinitarians towards 
the state and their criticism of the ex- 
isting social order stem primarily from 
their religious experience, from the 
Gospels as they interpreted them. 
Szezucki and Tazbir try to steer clear 
of the simplistic schemata that were 
prevalent in Marxist historical writ- 
ings in Poland not long ago and to do 
justice toe the complexity of historical 
processes, but they still remain faith- 
ful to the principles of Marxist anal- 
ysis. The result is a learned but con- 
fused and occasionally self-contradic- 
tory essay, neither a straight narrative, 


nor a coherent and convincing inter- 
pretation. 


From the point of view of an his- 
torian of religious doctrines this an- 
thology is a Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. It is enough to mention 
that none of Socini’s doctrinal treatises 
is represented there. Moreover, the 
first section, dealing with the social 
and ethical ideas, does not include the 
texts of such writers as J. Palaeologus 
and S. Budny, who, while radical in 
their interpretation of the doctrine, de- 
fended the right of a true Christian to 
hold state offices and refrained from 
social criticism. Thus, the social doc- 
trines of the Polish Antitrinitarians 
have in the pages of the book much 
more uniformity than they had in 
reality. 

All these factors limit to a large de- 
gree the representativeness of the an- 
thology. Nevertheless, it is a most use- 
ful and welcome book. Out of thirty 
texts of which the anthology consists 
only three were reprinted elsewhere in 
recent years: Blandrata’s Antithesis in 
an anthology compiled by Cantimori, 
Per la storia degh eretici Italiani del 
secolo XVI (Rome, 1937), and the 
two letters by Socini, in Polish trans- 
lation, in the two-volume edition of 
Socini’s letters published last year in 
Warsaw under the editorship of Lud- 
wik Chmaj. As for the rest, they are 
reprinted for the first time from no- 
toriously rare pamphlets and books, 
eight of them preserved in unique 
copies only. The compilers, most judi- 
ciously, did not refrain from reprinting 
some longer texts, rightly understand- 
ing, that, in spite of some redundancy 
in arguments, only such texts can real- 
ly introduce the reader to the spiritual 
world of Polish Antitrinitarians. I did 
not compare the Polish translations of 
Latin texts against their originals but 
they seem to be expertly done and 
they read well. All the texts were pro- 
vided with ample and carefully com- 
piled notes to proper names, elucida- 
tions of allusions, biblical concordances 
and philological commentaries to texts 
published in the sixteenth-century Po- 
lish. The value of the volume is en- 
hanced by numerous illustrations and 
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fifteen short biographical sketches 
added at the end. One would wish 
more of them. The book is concluded 
by a short Latin Summarium. 

The book is entitled “Arian Litera- 
ture” (literatura arianska). The word 
“Arian” as denoting Antitrinitarians is 
quite common in contemporary Po- 
lish usage and it lacks derogatory un- 
dertones today. Nevertheless, it was 
introduced as a term of opprobrium 
and strongly resented by the Anti- 
trinitarians themselves (two of such 
protests are registered in the book, pp. 
254, 619). Thus, it would be more 
befitting a scholarly publication to re- 
place the term “Arian” by the neuter 
and more precise denomination “Anti- 
trinitarian.” 

WIKTor WEINTRAUB 
Harvard University 





Le Livre du Recteur de I’ Académie 
de Genéve (1559-1878): I. Le Tex- 
te. (Vol. XXXIII: Travaux d’Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance.) Published 
under the direction of S. STELLING- 
Micuaup. Geneva: Librairie E. 
Droz, 1959. 504 pp. Sw. fr. 54. 


The Academy of Geneva was estab- 
lished in Calvin’s own lifetime, to 
train the men who were to spread his 
ideas all over Europe. For centuries 
it continued to do that job, although 
its initial pre-eminence as a Calvinist 
training center was soon challenged 
by other institutions, and its initial 
concentration on the teaching of the- 
ology was soon diluted by other re- 
sponsibilities. A study of its records, 
therefore, should provide important 
information on a key part of the lead- 
ership of the Calvinist movement. 
Among these records, the Livre du 
Recteur has long been recognized to 
be particularly valuable. It contains 
the most complete register of the 
generations of students who flocked 
to Geneva. And it has been widely 


available, since 1860, in a published 
edition. 

Unfortunately that edition is defec- 
tive, as a number of scholars have dis- 
covered. It is incomplete. Its transcrip- 


tions are often inaccurate. And it 
makes little effort to identify even the 
most prominent among the students 


listed. To remedy these defects is the 
purpose of the present edition, and 
for that task an impressive team of 
scholars has been assembled. Professor 
Stelling-Michaud provided general su- 
= A crack paleographer, Alain 
ufour, checked the transcriptions of 
signatures. An able classicist, Bertrand 
Bouvier, checked a number of Greek 
quotations. And no less than ten oth- 
er scholars helped in the laborious 
work of gathering and classifying ma- 
terial. Three Swiss foundations pro- 
vided financial support for the proj- 
ect. It is presented to the pore. we: i 
public with the professional finish one 
expects of the Librairie E. Droz. 

This volume is only the first of a 
projected three. It begins with M. 
Stelling-Michaud’s skillful introduc- 
tion, which is devoted largely to tech- 
nical matters, but is spiced with a few 
anecdotes and illustrations. The body 
of the volume is an authoritative text 
of the Livre du Recteur, freshly and 
rompletely transcribed from the original 
manuscripts. This text is supplemented 
by material drawn from several other 
official manuscript records, notably the 
Nomina et Stemmata, which lists cer- 
tain students of noble birth, and the 
Livres des Préteurs of the theological 
faculty, which list certain other stu- 
dents. Even with the supplements, 
however, the total list remains incom- 
plete. We know that a number of stu- 
dents never signed any of these reg- 
isters—for dogmatic, financial, or oth- 
er reasons. While some of their names 
could be gathered from scattered pri- 
vate papers, it would probably be im- 
possible to reconstruct a really com- 
plete list. These official lists, however, 
do constitute a sizable and useful 
sample. 

Succeeding volumes are to present 
capsule biographies of as many as pos- 
sible of the students on these lists. One 
volume will be devoted to Swiss stu- 
dents; the other to foreign students. 
One or the other, no doubt, will rem- 
edy the chief technical defect of the 
present volume—lack of an index. 

Editions of this sort, of course, rep- 
resent only the raw material of written 
history. That they can be used for 
exciting explanation and interpretation, 
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however, can easily be demonstrated. 
For recent proof, one has only to look 
at Samuel Mours, Le protestantisme 
en France au XVIe siécle (Paris: 
Librairie Protestante, 1959), pp. 120- 
121, and Robert Mandrou, “Les Fran- 
cais hors de France aux XVIe et 
XVIle siécles,” Annales: Economies, 
Sociétés, Civilisations, XIV (1959), 
662-666. Both of these essays in what 
one might call the “geography” of Cal- 
vinism, were inspired directly by 
Paul-F. Geisendorf’s edition of a sim- 
ilar Genevan manuscript record, the 
Livre des habitants de Genéve, 1549- 
1560 (Geneva: Droz, 1957). 

Rosert M. KinGpon 
State University of Iowa 





Reformation and Reaction in Tudor 

Cambridge. By H. C. Porter. New 

York: Cambridge University Press, 

1959. xi, 462 pp. $10.00. 

This is a well informed and able 
study of the religious changes in Cam- 
bridge University from about 1500 
to the early years of James I. The 
author breaks his story into three parts. 
Part I describes the revitalization of 
the university under the leadership of 
John Fisher, Desiderius Erasmus, 
and other humanists in the early six- 
teenth century. The Protestant Ref- 
ormation, from Henry VIII’s break 
with Rome to the abortive attempt of 
Mary to return England to the papal 
obedience, is treated as being for the 
university the last phases of the move- 
ment set on foot (albeit unwittingly) 
by the humanists. Part II describes 
the struggles within the university to 
keep the university (and the Church of 
England) from falling into the hands 
of the extremist wing of the Reforma- 
tion—the Puritans. Reformation was 
countered by a necessary reaction. In 
Part III the ultimate triumph of this 
reaction is described, as the English 
“Arminians,” the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, and other advocates of the “mid- 
dle road” wrest control of the various 
colleges from the “Calvinists.” The 
author seeks to show that in many 
ways the history of Cambridge in this 
period is the history of the Church in 
England. Here the major battles were 
fought, here the lines for the future 


were laid down. Likewise, he shows 
that what often passed for learned 
and earnest quest for truth was, in part 
at least, a squabble among dons for 
position, party, or power. The ridicu- 
lous and the sublime, the pompous ass 
and the crusading cleric, were blended 
in good academic tradition on many 
an occasion. 

Part I, a good summary, calls less 
for comment than the other two parts 
which are the heart of the author’s 
thesis. In these parts, John Whitgift 
emerges as the central figure. As stu- 
dent, fellow, master, regius professor, 
vice-chancellor, Whitgift spent the 
years 1550 to 1577 at Cambridge. By 
revising the statutes of the university 
in 1570, he was able to concentrate 
sufficient power in the hands of a few 
administrators, and thus gradually 
to weed out the Puritan par- 
ty from the various colleges. After 
1577, as bishop and later as archbishop, 
he continued to support his party in 
the university until their success was 
complete. Moreover, the last ten years 
of his life he effectively supported 
(while also restraining somewhat) the 
newly arising liberal “arminian” the- 
ology, and the developing high church 
party. Whitgift, therefore, was the 
actual architect of Anglicanism which, 
though it had rejected Romanism un- 
der Henry VIII and Edward VI, nar- 
rowly escaped (through a reaction) be- 
coming Protestant in Continental fash- 
ion under Elizabeth. The “middle way” 
was Whitgift’s work more than the 
work either of Cranmer or of Parker. 
Moreover, Cambridge University had 
been the focus of most of the struggle. 

No work can achieve all that could 
be desired of it. One misses in this 
excellent study some better indication 
of the total English scene, especially 
in view of the author’s contention that 
as Cambridge went, so went the Church 
in England. Parliament, and the whole 
political struggle of the times are 
scarcely mentioned. Developments else- 
where in the English religious situa- 
tion, and on the Continent, are noted 
from time to time, but seldom are they 
adequately related to events in Cam- 
bridge. Yet the academic world does 
often function in just that amount of 
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vacuum, and this is an account of uni- 
versity events. This study makes plain 
anew how much of a minority each re- 
ligious party was in Tudor England, 
and how much the success or failure 
of each of these parties depended upon 
the royal will as expressed through 
the episcopate. The Anglican middle 
way is scarcely separable from Tudor 
royal policy. The value of this excel- 
lent study lies not so much in any new 
orientation as in its detailed docu- 
mentation of the course of ecclesiastical 
events in Cambridge during the reign 
of Elizabeth. The account of the strug- 
gle over predestination does indeed 
seek to re-define Whitgift’s position 
as less Calvinistic than has generally 
been thought. Yet, here again, Whit- 
gift’s position seems best understood 
as ecclesiastically, rather than theologi- 
cally determined. 

L. J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





Divine Poetry and Drama in Six- 

teenth-Century England. By Lity 

B. Camppett. New York and 

Berkeley: Cambridge University 

Press, and the University of Cali- 

fornia Press, 1959. viii, 268 pp. 

$5.00. 

The term “divine poetry” is here 
used for literature written in verse on 
a Biblical subject. Sixteenth-century 
Englishmen wrote more such poetry 
than we generally realize, and Miss 
Campbell has done us a good service 
in bringing the examples together un- 
der various genres, and with some at- 
tention to continental influences. 

The book begins by tracing — in 
Savonarola, Erasmus, Luther, and 
Tyndale—a call to substitute “spirit- 
ual songs” (Col. 3:16) for “naughty 
songs of fleshly love.” Two chapters 
are then given to reviewing transla- 
tions of the Bible’s psalms into Eng- 
lish verse — by Sternhold, Hunnis, 
Forrest, Crowley, Seager, Hall, Abp. 
Parker, Wyatt, Surrey, Spenser, Sid- 
ney, and the Countess of Pembroke. 
Another chapter reviews various ver- 
sifications of the works of Solomon— 
Henry Lok’s Ecclesiastes, for example, 
and William Baldwin’s Canticles 
(which follows Origen’s mystical in- 


terpretation, as against Castellio’s view 
of it as “a filthy and wanton book’). 
Abridgements of the Old Testament as 
a whole (by W. Samuel) ; of the Bible 
in brief (by H. Clapham) ; of the book 
of Acts (by C. Tye); of Genesis (by 
W. Hunnis) are mentioned in another 
chapter. Then several chapters treat 
of English heroic poems or short epics 
on David, Joseph, and Moses (notably 
Drayton’s Moses in a Map of His Mir- 
acles), in the wake of English transla- 
tions of the Divine Weeks and the 
Judith of DuBartas. (King James 
sponsored DuBartas, and Gabriel Har- 
vey hailed him as “nothing inferiour 
unto Dante.”) Other genres sometimes 
used for Biblical matter were the 
erotic epyllion (for poems on Bath- 
sheba, Susanna, Mary Magdalene), 
and the sonnet (for poems of holy love, 
in rivalry to the profane loves com- 
monly celebrated in the sonnet). And 
finally there is the drama. A whole 
series of chapters treats of the vogue 
in England of plays based on Biblical 
topics—most of them school plays in 
Latin or in English, a few written for 
special audiences, and about a dozen 
(of which only two survive) for the 
public theatres. Omitted from this sur- 
vey are the medieval miracle plays, 
which were still occasionally perform- 
ed by the guilds during Shakespeare’s 
childhood. 

Miss Campbell’s book also carries - 
a thesis. She sees a movement, among 
Protestants and Catholics alike, to use 
the Bible as “a means of combatting 
the influence of the revival of classical 
learning and the developing taste for 
pagan story and song.” She notes 
Savonarola’s denunciation of “pretend- 
ed poets, who can do naught but run 
after Greeks and Romans, repeating 
their ideas, copying their style’; and 
cites his attempt to substitute “spirit- 
ual songs.” And paralleling this in 
England is Joshua Sylverter’s stated 
aim to “wean our wanton Ile/ From 
Ovid’s heires,” whose spell chains 
souls in hell. From this Miss Camp- 
bell infers a “new movement” in poet- 
ry, now devoted to glorifying the 
Christian God instead of the pagan 
gods, and offering Christian modes of 
conduct to oppose pagan depravity. 
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But how far was practice in poetry 
consistent with this professed aim? 
Various facts must raise doubts as to 
whether classical learning was sup- 
planted in any really thoroughgoing 
way. For to begin with, the new “di- 
vine” poetry often adopted the stock 
devices of Greek and Latin poetry, 
thus pouring Biblical story into moulds 
preshaped by neoclassical taste. Many 
of the Latin dramas on Biblical themes 
are Senecan in tone. Grimald’s play on 
John the Baptist, for example, has a 
Nuntius-like Syrian girl report the 
beheading to John’s disciples “with 
Senecan relish” (to use Miss Camp- 
bell’s own phrase). Or again, the 
David of Peele’s play responds to 
Bathsheba in a way clearly borrowed 
from Ovid. Both Grimald and Peele, 
moreover, did not hesitate to write oth- 
er plays on classical themes—a Troilus, 
and an Arraignement of Paris. And 
the puritan Golding was a translator 
not only of Beza’s Abraham Sacrifiant 
but also of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Such evidence does not suggest an 
aversion to pagan lore. 


Miss Campbell speaks of limiting 
her survey to poetry “based directly” 
on the Bible. But can we say this un- 
equivocally of the examples she in- 
cludes? It seems to me that most of the 
“new” Biblical dramas performed in 
England make use of Bible story less 
in the spirit of the Bible than in the 
spirit of Protestant polemic. The Pam- 
machius of Kirchmayer and the Chris- 
tus Triumphans of John Foxe both 
borrow from the Apocalypse but in 
fact use this Biblical material to dress 
up an interpretation of Church his- 
tory which labels the papacy as the 
anti-Christ. A similar freedom in adapt- 
ing the Bible occurs in plays on the 
Prodigal Son theme. Of the five ex- 
amples which Miss Campbell reviews, 
four develop the Bible parable by bring- 
ing in preachments of Protestant doc- 
trine, or introduce a papist misleading 
the prodigal, and two of the five di- 
verge entirely from the way the 
Bible parable ends. Thus in one, Gas- 
coigne’s Glass of Government, a prodi- 
gal with a classical name ends up 
being whipped out of Geneva, while his 


“good” brother becomes a preacher in 
Geneva. On other Biblical topics, too, 
many Tudor dramas are tracts for the 
times rather than pure songs of Zion, 
and are today unread except as curiosi- 
ties of the age. Every one of Bishop 
(“bilious”) Bale’s four dramas on 
Biblical topics is a platform for Prot- 
estant propaganda; yet Miss Camp- 
bell patiently reviews these in a chap- 
ter in which she claims that “polemical 
plays are out of the range of this [her] 
study.” 

Useful as Miss Campbell’s book un- 
doubtedly will be, her contention that 
she is tracing a “movement to make 
the Bible a guide to Christian living” 
is something of an oversimplification. 
Not the Bible merely, but the Bible as 
made to serve various didactic aims 
within the Tudor age, and infiltrated 
sometimes with neoclassical moralism 
and at other times with Protestant 
apologetic, is the guide actually being 
offered much of the time. A Biblical 
subject-matter is, in itself, no guar- 
antee that the poetry made out of it 
will be directly under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Roy W. BaTtTENHOUSE 
Indiana University 





The School of Faith: The Cate- 
chisms of the Reformed Church. 
Translated and edited with an in- 
troduction by THomas F. Tor- 
RANCE. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. cxxvi, 298 pp. $6.00. 


Nothing, perhaps, was more char- 
acteristic of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion than its intense concern for re- 
ligious instruction, a concern which 
expressed itself, amongst other ways, 
in the wide circulation of printed cate- 
chisms. Because of their special pur- 
pose, the catechisms often, as the com- 
piler of this collection points out, “set 
forth Christian doctrine at its closest 
to the mission, life, and growth of the 
church.” Professor Torrance has per- 
formed a useful service in bringing to- 
gether, within the compass of a single 
volume, ten sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century catechisms of what he calls 
“the Reformed Church.” Included are 
the Genevan, Heidelberg, and West- 
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minster Catechisms, along with the Cat- 
echisms of John Craig and others 
which at various times were given 
more or less official sanction by the 
Church of Scotland. The last entry 
is the Rudimenta Pietatis of Andrew 
Duncan, given in the original Latin. 
Each of the catechisms is provided 
with a brief, but adequate, historical 
preface. 

Well over a quarter of the book is 
devoted to some lengthy introductory 
materials. Taken as a whole, this in- 
troduction is hardly to be thought of as 
an essay in “historical theology,” al- 
though many of the judgments made 
are certainly historically illuminating 
(as, for instance, when the author con- 
trasts the different theological em- 
phases of the sixteenth- and the seven- 
teenth-century catechisms). Torrance 
does not simply attempt to elucidate 
the conscious methodological and the- 
ological motives behind the making of 
the catechisms (cf. his own admission 
on p. xli). The first three sections, in- 
deed, amount to something like an in- 
dependent essay on Christian educa- 
tion, which stresses persuasively the 
necessity to determine method by con- 
tent, rather than uncritically to apply 
secular theories of education to dis- 
tinctively Christian communication. 
For Christians the Truth is embodied 
in a Person. Christianity is not a set 
of answers to man’s questions: on the 
contrary, in Christianity, man is in- 
terrogated by the Truth, and Chris- 
tian theology thus proceeds “dialogi- 
cally.” Hence the peculiar fittingness 
of the catechetical method. 


The fourth section of the introduc- 
tion, on doctrinal tendencies in the 
catechisms, is perhaps the least satis- 
factory, though it contains many valu- 
able insights. In the first place, it does 
not present a balanced picture of Re- 
formed theology by direct exposition 
of the catechisms themselves. Some 
selection was of course necessary (cf. 
p. Ixx), but could not the selecting 
have been done more agreeably to the 
theological emphasis of the catechisms 
themselves? There is, for instance, no 
introductory discussion on the sacra- 
ments. In the second place, Torrance 


does not always make it clear when he 
is expounding the theology of the cat- 
echisms and when he is improving it. 
He is explicit enough in his disagree- 
ments with the Westminster Cate- 
chisms, but it seems (to the reviewer, 
at least) that on several issues Tor- 
rance diverges from Calvin also. For 
example (see pp. cvi ff.), the West- 
minster Divines were not so very far 
from Calvin in their understanding of 
faith-union with Christ (even if we 
allow that they were more preoccupied 
with it than he). Torrance also seems 
to go beyond the main line of Calvin’s 
thinking when he shifts the emphasis 
of Christ’s prophetic office from mere 
teaching (p. Ixxxix). Other questions 
of interpretation will occur to the 
reader, but they will not blind him to 
the general merits of the book: even 
when his statements are historically 
debatable, Professor Torrance is al- 
ways theologically interesting 

B. A. GERRISH 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





Complete Prose Works (Volume 

II). By Joun Mitton. Edited by 

ERNEST SirLucK. New Haven and 

London: Yale University Press, 

Oxford University Press, 1960. 840 

pp. $12.50. 

Volume II of the Yale edition of 
the prose works of John Milton in- 
cludes Milton’s four tracts on mar- 
riage and divorce, Of Education, 
Areopagitica, and a few contempo- 
raneous personal letters. The editor, 
Ernest Sirluck, supplies a valuable 
introduction of over two hundred 
pages dealing with the general back- 
ground of this group of Milton’s writ- 
ings and the special occasions leading 
to each one. The individual works, 
which are edited by several different 
scholars, are equipped with special in- 
troductions covering especially tex- 
tual and bibliographical details .and 
with extensive explanatory notes. Ap- 
pendices add information concerning 
certain other relevant matters. There 
is an index of authors and works re- 
ferred to in the introduction and notes. 
The editors have done their work 
well. It is hard to see how the needs 
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of students of these important writ- 
ings could be more fully served. 


Milton’s tracts on marriage and the 
freedom of the press are of the great- 
est importance for the study of church 
history and of religious ideas in rela- 
tion to the developing social and polit- 
ical ideas and attitudes of this mo- 
mentous period as well as for the study 
of literature in the narrower sense of 
the term. Up to the middle of 1642 
Milton had passionately supported the 
plan of his ministerial friends for re- 
placing episcopal government in the 
national church by presbyterian gov- 
ernment and discipline. Personal mis- 
fortune in marriage following directly 
after, Milton turned, as he thought, to 
the teachings of scripture on that sub- 
ject for guidance. He approached 
scripture from a point of view deeply 
affected by the idealized conception of 
love which he drew from renaissance 
poetry leading back from Ovid and 
Spenser through Petrarch and Dante 
to Plato as well as by the teachings of 
protestant preachers and _ reformers 
who believed spiritual union and com- 
fort the prime indispensable purpose 
of the marriage relationship rather 
than procreation or the relief of con- 
cupiscence. Starting with such pre- 
suppositions, Milton satisfied himself 
that the need for surcease from jone- 
liness of the spirit, which God pro- 
nounced necessary for man before the 
fall, was a universal need of mankind 
arising in nature. Hence, he argued, 
when two people supposedly united in 
matrimony find themselves irremediab- 
ly divided in spirit they are in fact not 
married according to the law of God 
but living in sin, and to forbid them as 
did canon law to dissolve their un- 
natural union is in effect to forbid them 
to marry, which is flatly contrary to 
scripture. Having got that far, Milton 
was gratified to find that Grotius, 
Fagius and Bucer all followed a simi- 
lar line of reasoning on the subject. 
But not so his friends among the pres- 
byterian divines, who stood fast by 
canon law and, he claimed, ignored 
the proofs he educed from scripture in 
support of his position. Not only that, 
but they presently invoked the recently 


adopted ordinance for the censorship 
of the press against him. This caused 
him to address parliament in his mem- 
orable argument for the freedom of 
unlicensed printing, In the history of 
ideas developing out of the Puritan 
Revolution, this is a classic statement 
of the principle that, since and because 
of the fall of man, saving knowledge 
is of necessity knowledge of good and 
evil, inextricably involved in one an- 
other, that the process of learning is a 
process of choosing, and that there 
can be no choosing between good and 
evil and therefore no knowledge of 
either without freedom to err. But 
having discovered that new presbyter 
was but old priest writ large, Milton 
turned from the church and its min- 
isters to the leaders of the secular 
state to provide for the continuance 
of England as the nation of prophets, 
sages and worthies it was divinely in- 
tended to be by guaranteeing the free- 
dom of men like himself to learn and 
teach. 

These considerations led Milton, as 
the current controversy between par- 
liament and the king led the defend- 
ers of parliament, into a protracted ar- 
gument concerning the limits of au- 
thority in church and state, the liberty 
of all men under the law of nature, 
the liberty of Christians under the dis- 
pensation of grace, the liberty of Eng- 
lishmen under the laws of the realm. 
On this subject the editor presents an 
illuminating and important discussion 
in his general introduction to the 
volume. 

WittrAM HALLer 
Folger Shakespeare Library 





Corpus Christi, The Nature of the 
Church according to the Reformed 
Tradition. By Geppes MacGrecor. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1959. 302 pp. $5.00. 


This work on the doctrine of the 
church in the Reformed tradition is 
broken into two parts, a historical sur- 
vey and a more systematic theological 
study. The entire work, however, is 
focused on the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The historical survey 
begins with the medieval period, and 
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then moves on to deal with Calvin, and 
with the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Scottish divines. The initial 
assertion is made that for these Re- 
formed divines, and for the Reforma- 
tion as a whole, the nature of the 
church was more important than either 
justification or faith. A brief sum- 
mary of Lutheran, Anglican, and Sepa- 
ratist (Congregational and Baptist) 
views on the church is pointed by this 
assertion. The historical survey of Re- 
formed thought, and the more detailed 
theological study seek to demonstrate 
the truth of this assertion for the Re- 
formed tradition. The point of view of 
the author is that of the Scottish Church 
Service Society, i.e. the group best 
known from the works of W. D. Max- 
well, William Milligan, George Sprott, 
R. H. Story, and C. L. Warr. Since 
the late nineteenth century this group 
have sought to recover for the Church 
of Scotland that which they regard as 
the valid “catholic tradition” which 
was lost in the struggles of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. They 
have been, moreover, the group most 
interested in the union of the Church 
of Scotland with the Church: of Eng- 
land. 


The author’s historical method and 
outlook deserve especial attention in a 
historical journal. The brief back- 
ground chapter on the medieval period 
is lavishly documented, even to the use 
of rare unpublished medieval manu- 
scripts. Yet the sections on the Re- 
formed churches are limited to a very 
narrow segment of the literature. Cal- 
vin and a very few Scottish thinkers 
are studied for what is called the “Re- 
formed tradition.” Moreover, in this 
study of the Scottish scene the author 
creates a historical picture which is 
hard to accept. Most of what the au- 
thor regards as bad in Scottish thought 
on the church, in Scottish church life 
and liturgical, sacramental usages is 
traced to the baneful influences of 
English Puritan Separatism. More- 
over, these bad influences came into 
Scotland via the Westminster Confes- 
sion, Catechisms, and other documents 
of the Westminster Assembly! The 
only English thought which gains se- 


rious attention is that of Anglicanism. 
English Presbyterianism and English 
Dissent are ignored, or called Sepa- 
ratist. Yet, in another context, the 
Westminster Assembly is commended 
because, the author states, they did not 
assert a divine right theory of pres- 
bytery. Many seventeenth century 
Scots would not have agreed with this 
reconstruction of Scottish-English Re- 
formed theology. The author’s failure 
to understand seventeenth century Re- 
formed thought in general, and Scot- 
tish thought in particular, is seen also 
in his inability to understand the ori- 
gins, and the role, of the federal (or 
covenant) theology of the period. No- 
where in Christendom did this pecu- 
liar theological system play a greater 
role for a longer period than in Scot- 
land. 


Scottish church history has been 
deeply scarred by numerous bitter and 
violent secessions and divisions since 
the Reformation. The author notes 
that the bitterness of these struggles 
has not often been equalled in Chris- 
tendom, and that these schisms cen- 
tered in great measure on the issue of 
church and state. Yet he asserts, with 
very slight discussion of the matter, 
that the conflict between Presbyterian 
and Episcopalian under James VI and 
Charles I, and the later conflicts be- 
tween Covenanter and Episcopalian, 
between Resolutioner and Protester, 
and even the Great Disruption of 1843, 
involved no serious differences on the 
nature of the church. So eager is the 
author to present Scottish thought as 
the equivalent of “the Reformed tradi- 
tion,” and to assert that all “right” 
Scottish thought was at one on the 
central doctrine of the church, that he 
overstates his case. Also, he uses 
Stuart anti-Presbyterian Laudian ma- 
terials as part of the Reformed tradi- 
tion. His assertion that the doctor, 
and the elder, in the Reformed tradi- 
tion are unrelated to the Reformed 
doctrine of the church is not, and can- 
not be, substantiated. The book is mar- 
red by much special pleading. 


Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the book is in its failure to acknowl- 
edge the historical circumstances and 
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conditioning which played so great a 
role in the shaping of Reformed 
thought on the church. The author’s 
grasp of the thought of Luther, and 
of the Reformed tradition as a whole, 
seems inadequate. The very large bib- 
liography includes a number of works 
which could have helped the author 
to see how much more complex the 
whole Reformed tradition has been, 
and still remains. 


L. J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





A Treatise Concerning Religious 

Affections. By JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

Edited by Joun E. SmitH. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 

1959. vi, 526 pp. $7.50. 

This is Volume II of the Yale Edi- 
tion of Edwards’ Works under the gen- 
eral editorship of Perry Miller. It 
bears comparison with the first, edited 
by Paul Ramsey, although the Editor’s 
Introduction is appreciably shorter, 
and although equal in interpretative 
power, is clearly deficient in biograph- 
ical and historical knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Perhaps Dr. Smith is 
best in showing the relevance of Ed- 
wards’ thought to our modern reli- 
gious situation. Yet one must be grate- 
ful for the many sound judgments 
which Smith makes, e.g. his contention 
of the fundamental importance of the 
English Puritans—Sibbes, Ames, Per- 
kins, Preston, John Smith, Stoddard, 
Flavel and John Owen—for the un- 
derstanding of Edwards and his roots. 
While the doctrine of illumination and 
the attempt to derive criteria for dis- 
tinguishing true from false piety is 
rightly traced back to these authors, 
much more specific documentation 
might have been given to establish the 
point. There is abundant evidence that 
in the doctrines of illumination, the 
new sense (taste), nature and grace, 
common and special work of God, Ed- 
wards is indebted to a basic core of 
Puritan doctrine, and that his indebt- 
edness to Locke is not for theological 
or religious substance so much as for 
philosophical formulation of his reli- 
gious thought. There are many im- 
portant historical apercus which are 
omitted because of imperfect acquaint- 


ance with the writings Smith discusses. 
Thus Flavel’s description of “lovely 
Christianity” is clearly a prior appre- 
ciation of the aesthetic character of 
true religion. There is no mention of 
the early Diary, Resolutions, Person- 
al Narrative, and Reading List of au- 
thors studied during the early 1720's. 
The notes on the theological authors 
are, many of them, scrappy in the ex- 
treme ; some are derived largely or en- 
tirely from secondary sources, and this 
section generally gives little indication 
of any intimate acquaintance with the 
texts of the authors studied. Dr. Smith 
is engagingly frank: “I have relied 
upon articles in The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography and upon the more 
detailed studies cited in the notes.” 
(53) His comments on Edwards’ re- 
lations to these authors are ambiguous. 
He rightly notes that “Edwards rarely 
enters directly into a dialogue with the 
author auoted; instead he uses his 
words as a support for the course of 
his own argument,” (52) and can only 
conclude that “ic seems likely, how- 
ever, that their contribution to the for- 
mation of Edwards’ thought has been 
underestimated.” (52) A study of the 
early Edwards shows clearly that not 
only is this “likely” but abundantly 
and clearly the case, and that the judg- 
ments given on pp. 22, 63, and 81 
cannot be sustained. Edwards wrest- 
led with the authors he read, who were 
not studied for “illustrations and con- 
firmations of his position.” (22) 
Many important names have been 
omitted from his background of read- 
ing: Allein, Fleming (on “experi- 
ence”), Thomas Hooker (on “convic- 
tions”), Manton on the “practice of 
holiness,” and John Norris on illumina- 
tion—although Smith is clearly right 
in his emphasis on the importance of 
John Smith here. Owen’s insistence 
(as against the Quakers) on the in- 
tegral relation of Illumination, Reason 
and Scripture is confirmed in Ed- 
wards’ experience and thought. 
Calvin, though mentioned only 
thrice, contributes more to Edwards’ 
understanding of the Christian life 
(e.g. obedience and perpetual peni- 
tence) than Smith allows, although 
Smith’s major insistence on the pri- 
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mary importance of Puritanism and its 
differences from Calvin and Calvinism 
is clearly right. Smith complains that 
“it is a curious fact that Edwards no- 
where considers the relation between 
the signs.” (24) But at least Edwards 
avoided saying that “as we attempt to 
discern and judge our state, the signs 
are viewed by us as pointing to or an- 
nouncing the presence of the Spirit: 
considered in themselves, the signs 
are that presence.” (23) This is true, 
if signs are natural signs (not con- 
ventional symbols) and participate in 
the nature of that which they symbolize 
and communicate. But Edwards clear- 
ly distinguishes between “nature and 
signs” (89) and structures his whole 
treatment in terms of such a distinc- 
tion. He says “that the essence of all 
true religion lies in holy love; and that 
in this divine affection, and an habitual 
disposition to it, and that light which 
is the foundation of it, and those things 
which are the fruits of it, consists the 
whole of religion.” (107) If we dis- 
tinguish (with Burgersdicius, Monitio 
Logica: London, 1697, pp. 72-3) be- 
tween the essence of a thing and its 
adjuncts, anything a part of it, which 
is not its essence, and find the grounds 
and effects of its essence as signs ex- 
ternal to the essence though still part 
of the whole which is virtue, we have 
solved the problem which puzzles Dr. 
Smith. Each sign or adjunct is in the 
external relation to the essence which 
it is described as being; it points, in 
its own described way to the essence, 
but is not it, and that is all that there 
is to be said about it. If “a Subject 
is that to which something is adjoyn’d 
besides its Essence, and an Adjunct 
that which is adjoyn’d to something 
besides its Essence’ and a sign is an 
external adjunct, then the habit to it, 
the foundation of it and the fruits of 
it are not it (as essence) but adjuncts 
which add to its essence to make up 
the whole of true religion. 

Misprints I have noted are: “It” for 
“Tf” (20); “nad” for “and” (26); 
“understandig” (31), and “spiritual” 
for “spiritually” (34). The criticisms 
in this review are made within the 
context of a deep appreciation of what 
is basically a splendid piece of inter- 


pretation, exegetical and contemporary. 
Wittiam S. Morris 

Huron College 

London, Ontario 





Church and Parliament. The Re- 

shaping of the Church of England, 

1828-1860. By Otive J. Brose. 

Stanford and London: Stanford 

University Press, Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1959. 239 pp. $5.00. 

The point of departure of this in- 
forming study is in the painful em- 
barrassment of the Church of England 
associated with the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, 1828, the meas- 
ure known as Catholic Emancipation, 
1829, and the Reform Bill, 1832. 
These acts of Parliament radically 
changed the long relatively stable rela- 
tions of Church and state and therewith 
created a sense of instability, encour- 
aged the demand for disestablishment 
and disendowment, and called forth 
a variety of proposals for reform. Dr. 
Brose traces the complicated pattern of 
action and debate to a point of new 
stability which is conveniently regis- 
tered in a sentence on p. 177: “By 
1860 the Church had no reason to fear, 
and the Radicals had no reason to hope 
for, the appropriation of Church prop- 
erty to secular uses.” 

This outcome is mainly, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, to be credited to two 
gifted leaders, Sir Robert Peel (pro- 
gressive Tory Prime Minister, 1834- 
46) and Charles James Blomfield 
(1786 - 1857), Cambridge classicist, 
who on becoming a priest devoted 
himself wholly to the renewal of the 
Church. Having made a mark by his 
reforming zeal as Archdeacon of Col- 
chester and as Bishop of Chester, 
Blomfield was appointed Bishop of 
London, taking office in January, 
1829. Blomfield is the central figure 
of this history, and as his activities are 
spelled out in detail he assumes an im- 
portance not usually accorded to him 
by historians. As early as 1825, when 
his work at Chester had well begun, 
a correspondent of the Roman Catho- 
lic historian, John Lingard, described 
him thus (p. 71): 

Your friend the Bishop of Ches- 
ter has caused a great commotion 
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in the Church, or at least among 

the Watchmen of the Holy City. He 

insists that they shall watch, and 
has forbidden them to hunt, shoot, 
dance at public halls, etc. 

Later, when he was at London, Sid- 
ney Smith compared him to Archbish- 
op Laud. A fellow bishop, Lloyd of 
Oxford, thought him “too rash,” and 
Disraeli attacked him as “a bustling 
intermeddler” whose declarations of 
principle ended in compromise and 
mere expediency. But amid apparent 
fluctuations of policy, it is evident that 
he was faithful to his main objectives 
and constant in his concern for the 
Church of England and its social and 
educational services to the nation. Be- 
cause great inequities in the use of 
the Church’s properties hampered its 
efficiency, he boldly advocated in the 
House of Lords a redistribution, and 
this was effected through the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission established in 1836 
and given expanded membership and 
functions in 1840, 1841, and 1850. Dr. 
Brose shows clearly how this Com- 
mission was patterned on the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission for the Church of 
Ireland, established by the Irish Tem- 
poralities Act of 1833. Had Convoca- 
tion not been suppressed we might 
have expected it to have taken the in- 
itiative in these matters; but this point 
is not discussed. In point of fact many, 
including Coleridge, were advocating, 
about 1833, the restoration of Con- 
vocation. Instead, the agency of re- 
form was a creation of Parliament; but 
the Commission had the leading prel- 
ates in its membership and functioned 
in the interests of the Church. Opposi- 
‘tion came from two sources: a secular 
Radical party, and cathedral chapters 
jealous for their traditional immuni- 
ties. It is noteworthy that besides com- 
pulsory reductions of large incomes 
there were acts of self-denial on the 
part of some clergymen, such as W. F. 
Hook, who at Leeds gave away most 
of his living to meet the needs of his 
rapidly growing parish (p. 202). 

The book offers a notable exhibit 
of data for an aspect of English 
Church history at a crucial period. It 
is a special study, and not surprisingly 
disregards many important issues that 


enlivened Church affairs through the 
period. But it is questionable wheth- 
er the author makes her readers ade- 
quately aware at the outset of the 
gravity of the crisis of Anglicanism,— 
a crisis not by any means merely the 
outcome of the repeal of acts restric- 
tive of Non-conformity and Roman 
Catholicism. As early as 1815 Richard 
Yates, in The Church in Danger, had 
presented evidence of the serious prob- 
lem created by population changes in 
the very area in which Blomfield was 
to labor. Much other literature of the 
growing unrest of the era is overlook- 
ed or alluded to only briefly. There 
are numerous references to Bentham, 
but no real statement of the drastic 
proposals of his Church of England- 
ism which had been a disturbing factor 
since its publication in 1818. Nor is 
adequate attention given to the sensa- 
tional charges made in Wade’s Extra- 
ordinary Black Book, 1831, the en- 
larged edition of an original of 1820 
already very widely read. Wade’s ex- 
aggerations in treating the sale of ad- 
vowsons, non-residence, the lapse of 
discipline and the excessive revenues 
enjoyed by the higher clergy, prob- 
ably increased the impact of this long 
book of exposure. A recognition of 
the rising concern about the endow- 
ments of the Church that drew Thom- 
as Chalmers to London for lectures on 
this topic in 1829, and a notice of the 
twenty-seven projects for Church re- 
form reviewed in the Christian Ob- 
server in 1833, might have added help- 
fully to the story. If ampler research 
had attended the beginning of the 
study, some of the later incidents and 
utterances would shave been seen in 
better perspective. Nevertheless the 
book commends itself as a conscien- 
tious, fair-minded, and highly informa- 
tive dissertation. 

Joun T. McNEILi 
East Middlebury, Vt. 





Authority and Power in the Free 
Church Tradition: A Social Case 
Study of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. By Paut M. Harrison. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 248 pp. $5.00. 

This work, on the one hand, is an 
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essay in contemporary Christian his- 
tory. On the other, it is a case study 
in the sociology of religion. If one lis- 
tens carefully he may also hear a 
prophetic call to a return to first prin- 
ciples. 

The Baptist fear of authority, con- 
stitutional or other, is derived from a 
doctrine of the Church which sees the 
Lord as immediately present in the 
life of local congregations where He 
can effectively assert His own “crown- 
rights.” But while we have been re- 
stricting defined authority at the front 
door, all but unlimited power has been 
moving in through the back. We are 
in the dilemma of having created offi- 
cial organs which cannot rationally 
be squared with our doctrine of the 
Church. We fear to deal with the prob- 
lem, however, lest it upset convention 
programs and financial schedules al- 
ready in operation and thus lead to in- 
ternal strife. There is not much basis 
of hope for a happy working out of 
the problem, because the centers of 
actual power control the popular inter- 
pretation of the idea of authority— 
and because the ambiguities in our 
doctrine of the Church are so inter- 
laced with “denominational loyalty.” 

This is a partial description of the 
Baptist situation in twentieth-century 
America to which Mr. Harrison turns. 
After an attempt to formulate a the- 
ory of authority (ch. IV), in which 
the author draws from, and gives some 
tools for correcting Max Weber, an 
empirical analysis is made of the ac- 
tual role of the Convention’s profes- 
sional executives, and the changing 
ideas about the nature of the Church 
which are taking shape in the present 
circumstances (chs. V, VI, VII). 

In chapters VIII and IX a critical 
analysis is made of the “pure democ- 
racy” of Baptist organization. This 
uncovers weaknesses in our actual op- 
eration. On arriving at chapter X, Mr. 
Harrison, himself an American Bap- 
tist in good standing, touches a sensi- 
tive nerve in the Baptist system. He 
finds “that the original function of the 
Convention (to serve the churches 
and help them achieve their mission- 
ary and evangelistic goals) has subtly 
changed. The preservation of the Con- 


vention as an organization has now 
become an ultimate goal, a goal to 
which even the local leadership is will- 
ing to subscribe.” The final chapter 
should be read by all Baptists, and by 
all churchmen interested in the ideas 
and problems which help to explain us. 
This is a good book, well done. 

The reviewer wonders anew if the 
problems by which we are beset would 
not more readily yield to a leadership 
whose faith was geared more to the 
world of need than to religious in- 
stitutions, and whose theological in- 
sights were as keen as their admin- 
istrative ones. 

THERON D. PRICE 
Wornall Road Baptist Church 
Kansas City, Missouri 





A Century of Protestant Christian- 
ity in Japan. By CHarves W. IcLeE- 
HART. Rutland, Vermont, and 
Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 
1959. 350 pp. $3.00. 

Most church history has been writ- 
ten for scholars. Many less learned 
volumes by missionaries, based on 
their own experiences or dealing with 
Christian developments to which they 
have been related, become the raw ma- 
terials for later academic analysis. Dr. 
Iglehart’s volume, while scholastically 
sound, will be interesting reading 
even for those who have little or no 
prior knowledge of the history of Ja- 
pan. The coming of the missionaries, 
the emergence and vicissitudes of the 
church, and the numerous institution- 
al developments are set within the po- 
litical and social history of the several 
periods into which he has divided the 
century. 

Dr. Iglehart has been a maker as 
well as a writer of church history. He 
arrived in Tokyo when the Protestant 
movement was at its half-century 
mark. His account of the last fifty 
years, during which period Japanese 
participation in the Church’s expan- 
sion was more crucial than in the be- 
ginning half-century, bear the mark 
of one who was there. To this period 
he has devoted 216 pages, as over 
against an even 100 to the first fifty 
years after the arrival of missionaries. 
The last one-third of the book, given 
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over to war-time experiences, the oc- 
cupation and the present situation may 
strike ultra- nationalistic Americans 
who have not recovered from war- 
time press releases, as too objective 
and well-balanced. 

The infant Japanese Protestant 
community was not history-conscious. 
The earliest compilations of events 
and developments thus were made by 
missionaries, and by the editor of the 
Japan Times. Contemporary Japanese 
church historians refer back to these 
English language sources for their 
knowledge of much of what happen- 
ed during the 19th century. Making 
use of these materials and of his first- 
hand knowledge of 20th century de- 
velopments, Dr. Iglehart has not been 
obliged to consult Japanese language 
sources. We are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that among the post-war mis- 
sionaries who have facility with the 
written language, will be some who 
will dip into the secular historical 
writings of the century, and thus will 
' discover points of view and historical 
relationships which will affect the 
studies yet to be made of the de- 
velopment of the Christian church in 
Japan. 

The fact that Dr. Iglehart, a profes- 
sor at Aoyama Gakuin, lived in Tokyo 
helps explain what this reviewer re- 
gards as his inadequate treatment of 
the efforts beginning in 1936 to de- 
velop a Japanized Christianity, as re- 
flected in the pre-war writings, for in- 
stances, of Hiyane Antei. Dr. Willis 
Lamott, then a missionary in Tokyo, 
explained the insensitivity of the Yedo- 
ko (residents of the capital) to the 
emergence of Nippon-teki Kristo-kyo 
(Japanized Christianity) with the ad- 
age, “There is no light at the base of 
a lighthouse.” Those of us who resided 
in the provinces at the time, were 
more cognizant than the Tokyo mis- 
sionaries of official and psychological 
pressures upon our Japanese col- 
leagues. We also would have liked to 
see a fuller treatment of the No- 
Church ‘movement, especially that 
which derives from the influence of 
Uchimura Kanzo. The reasons for its 
widespread influence, especially among 
intellectuals, might also explain the 


hiatus between Christian effort and the 
slow growth of the church, which mat- 
ter does engage Dr. Iglehart’s atten- 
tion. 

We hope that this volume will be 
studied by Christians in other church 
lands, as well as by those interested 
primarily in Japan. They will be sur- 
prised to discover the early emergence 
of the sense of responsibility on the 
part of the indigenous church for self- 
support and extension, and the re- 
fining of theological issues. The his- 
torian will inquire to what extent this 
self-awareness and sensitivity among 
Japanese Christians were products of 
Japan’s early rise among Asian na- 
tions as a world power, and the rela- 
tive affluence of Japanese society, 
thanks to rapid industrialization. 

Readers who are under the impres- 
sion that Pearl Harbor was unjustified 
aggression will be made aware of a 
long chain of provocations, including 
the wresting from Japan of the spoils 
of the China war at the turn of the 
century, the refusal of the powers at 
Versailles to include even a formal 
admission of racial discrimination, and 
their reluctance to accord Japan her 
place in Asia. These incidents shook 
the nation’s confidence in diplomatic 
integrity. American immigration re- 
strictions against Orientals in 1924 
were interpreted by Japan as a nation- 
al insult based on race. We wish that 
Dr. Iglehart also had analyzed the in- 
fluence of American tariffs upon Jap- 
anese domestic policy, since this was 
a considerable factor which led Japan 
down her road to war and tragedy. 

The influence of the national emer- 
gency from 1933 onward upon the 
Christian movement is treated at 
length. The Japanese Christians took 
the position that they were at one and 
the same time loyal Japanese subjects 
and within the classic tradition of the 
Christian faith. Difficult though the 
position was to maintain, “it testifies 
to the maturity of experience of the 
Japanese Christians that so early in 
their history they were able to find 
this balance, precarious though it 
was.” Christians constantly confronted 
the possibility of being ordered to in- 
stall shinto shrine tablets in their 
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homes. The National Christian Coun- 
cil leaders opposed it, regarding the 
issue as a. head-on collision with un- 
bridled statism. Had Christian mar- 
tyrdom been exacted, it probably 
would have been at this point. 

Dr. Iglehart, in commenting upon 
the abortive efforts to effect mutual 
understanding between Japanese and 
Chinese Christians in the late ’30s, 
might have mentioned the several vis- 
its of Dr. Searle Bates and Chinese 
colleagues from the University of 
Nanking to Japan for secret sessions 
with Japanese Christian leaders. The 
Japanese were: staggered by the re- 
ports of Japanese military atrocities 
made by these teams since they were 
so at variance with the “holy war” 
propaganda being fed to the people at 
home. 

While the book is finely printed, the 
Japanese typesetter became tired to- 
wards the end. The proper spelling is 
Charles W. Ranson (p. 296), and on 
pages 334 and 338 the proof-reader 
failed to catch errors. On page 116 the 
use of a period rather than a comma 
leave a phrase dangling meaninglessly. 
These are but minor defects, however, 
in what will be regarded for several 
years as the most comprehensive ac- 
count in the English language of the 
Christian movement in Japan. 

WInsBurRN T. THOMAS 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





Gesammelte Schriften, Band 2: 
Kirchenkampf und _ Finkenwalde. 
By Dietrich BONHOEFFER. Mu- 
nich: Christian Kaiser Verlag, 

1959. 667 pp. DM 23.20 broschiert, 

DM 26.00 Leinen. 

This is the second volume of the 
set of Bonhoeffer’s complete works 
edited by Eberhard Bethge. It was 
prepared during a year Mr. Bethge 
spent as Visiting Lecturer at Harvard, 
during which he checked archives and 
conversed with persons directly in- 
volved with Bonhoeffer during the lat- 
ter’s period at Union Theological 
Seminary in 1939. The documents 
here published give a moving view of 
his agonizing decision not to stay in 
the States but rather to return to Ger- 
many. “I feel I must go back to the 


‘trenches’ (I mean of the Church- 
struggle).” (Letter to Paul Lehmann, 
June 28, 1939. p. 356). The volume 
also contains a great deal of docu- 
mentation of the earlier years of the 
Church struggle, especially of his con- 
tacts with the Bishop of Chichester, 
and of the period when he was lead- 
ing the illegal seminary of the Con- 
fessing Church at Finkenwalde. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer has become in 
recent years an increasingly popular 
symbol to the German students whom 
he once served as Secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement 
(DCSV). This is not only because of 
the heroism which brought him at last 
to martyrdom, for implication in the 
July 20th plot (April 9, 1945, at 
Flossenburg). Rather he supremely 
represents the union of word and ac- 
tion, the integrity of witness, which 
impresses a generation utterly tired 
of wild and empty verbalization. The 
son of the first Professor of Psycholo- 
gy in Germany, Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
entire bent of mind was away from 
the “phraseological” toward the real, 
the existential, the concrete. Above all, 
in reading his books and papers we 
become aware of the degree to which 
he typifies the “rediscovery of the 
Church” in the midst of the struggle 
with Nazism. He has no use for that 
“spirituality” which defines Christian 
experience in purely individual and 
inward terms, repudiating the “ma- 
terial” in favor of the “spiritual.” Re- 
ferring to the view which sees “a dan- 
ger of confusing and mixing the two 
spheres, whereas there can be no such 
danger in a purely spiritual fellow- 
ship,” he concludes that the opposite 
is true: “This idea, however, is a great 
delusion. According to all experience 
the truth is just the opposite....A 
purely spiritual relationship is not only 
dangerous but also an altogether ab- 
normal thing.” (Life Together, p. 
38). 

In a tribute on the tenth anniver- 
sary of his death, a writer in Sonn- 
tagsblatt commented that “there have 
been saints who called the world to 
the Church. Bonhoeffer was a saint 
who called the Church to the world.” 
In an essay introducing the English 
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edition of the Nachfolge (The Cost of 
Discipleship), we read further: “For 
Bonhoeffer . . . the Church as a living 
force in this world entirely depends 
on her this-sidedness. Of course, Bon- 
hoeffer understood this term neither 
in the sense of modern liberal theology 
nor in the sense of the National So- 
cialist creed. Both modern liberal the- 
ology and secular totalitarianism hold 
pretty much in common that the mes- 
sage of the Bible has to be adapted, 
more or less, to the requirements of 
the secular world.” (pp. 24-25). For 
Bonhoeffer, the meaning of life and 
truth is given exclusively in and 
through the Mediator. And, beyond 
that, “since the ascension Christ’s 
place on earth has been taken by His 
Body, the Church.” (The Cost of Dis- 
cipleship, p. 185). That this is not a 
static institutional claim, but rather 
highly eschatological, is brought out 
in his writing, (Creation and Fall: A 
Theological Interpretation of Genesis 
1-3) : “The Church of the Holy Scrip- 
ture—and there is no other ‘Church’ 
—lives from the end. Therefore it 
reads all Holy Scripture as the book 
of the end, of the new, of Christ... . 
The Bible is nothing but the book upon 
which the Church stands. This is its 
essential nature. ...” (p. 8). 
Bonhoeffer’s emphasis upon the na- 
ture and integrity of the Church was 
not only an affront to the individual- 
ism and “spirituality” of the nineteenth 
century; it also brought him into 
frontal conflict with the “non-sectarian 
Christianity” (positives Christentum) 
which the Nazi Party claimed to es- 
pouse. He called it “emancipated, 
puffed up religion, alienated from 
Christ.” (p. 87). The whole bent of 
his thinking is shown also by the ex- 
change with Dr. George Bell, Bishop 
of Chichester and great ecumenical 
leader, in regard to the views and sig- 
nificance of Dr. Cajus Fabricius of 
Berlin, author of the book Positive 
Christianity in the Third Reich (Dres- 
den, 1937). Fabricius’ book is perhaps 
the best statement of the case for the 
“enlightened” Tatchristentum pledged 
by Article 24 of the NSDAP plat- 
form, which furthered at one and the 
same time an individual and “spirit- 


ual” religion along with hostility to 
all concrete historical liturgies and 
creeds (pp. 173ff.). 

That the Collected Writings will be 
used by all serious students of con- 
temporary Church History hardly 
needs emphasis here. These letters 
and notes and drafts of statements, 
made available to us by Mr. Bethge 
(Bonhoeffer’s student and brother-in- 
law), make it possible to see the way 
his thought and witness developed 
from year to year, to see how for Bon- 
hoeffer theology was neither a game 
nor a science but the way in which 
a Christian man thinks about the life 
which he is assigned to live. 

FRANKLIN H. LitTecy 
Perkins School of Theology 





An Errand of Mercy: The Evan- 

gelical United Front, 1790-1837. 

By Cwartes I. Foster. Chapel 

Hill: The University of North Car- 

olina Press, 1960. xii, 319 pp. 

$6.50. 

An Errand of Mercy is a study in 
the evangelical Protestant benevolent 
society movement in England and 
America in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The rise, development and cor- 
relation of the network of the volun- 
tary societies are traced; the influence 
of the British development on Amer- 
ica is discussed. 

The chief strength of the book is 
that it has been written largely from 
a reading of the primary sources. The 
author has  industriously combed 
through hundreds of reports, letters, 
periodicals and volumes of the period 
under examination. The stronger 
chapters of the book, for example 
those dealing with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the New York 
Anniversaries, and the Temperance 
Reformation, are based largely on doc- 
umentary material. 


Along with this, however, has gone 
a weakness. The generalizations deal- 
ing with the larger historical scene 
and with the place of the benevolence 
movements in it do not always seem 
to be carefully drawn. For example, 
it seems strange not to discuss the 
benevolent societies of this country in 
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the context of the waves of revivals 
that swept the land in the early nine- 
teenth century, but little is made of 
revivalism until late in the book, 
when revivals are described as follow- 
ing temperance crusades. That there 
was an intimate relationship between 
temperance and revivalism is true, but 
that relationship is not precisely 
enough stated. A more serious ques- 
tion is raised by his abrupt termination 
of the “united front” in 1837. His 
meticulous study of the records led 
him to reflect on the shock the benev- 
olence movement received in 1837, 
but to interpret the reverses as a col- 
lapse is scarcely justified. The volun- 
tary societies lived on, many of them 
with much vigor, and often in continu- 
ing close collaboration with others. 
The Plan of Union had a number of 
years of active life left. Perhaps the 
author focused so much on his primary 
sources that he neglected relevant sec- 
ondary writings; certain writings by 
such authors as Bodo, Cole, Gabriel, 
Halévy, Hudson, Tyler and Zabriskie 
would seem pertinent to his inquiry. 

The book is marred by some contra- 
dictions and slips in detail. At one 
point it is asserted that the lenient at- 
titude of Evangelicals in England to- 
ward fellow Christians of different 
views did not arise from doctrinal 
laxity (p. 33) ; at another it is said the 
Evangelicals’ tolerance to dissent did 
indeed stem from a doctrinal lenience 
(p. 51). Or, in one place it is assert- 
ed that the forming of the American 
Bible Society “launched a movement 
which conditioned American social 
thought and action for the following 
twenty years” (p. 115), but at anoth- 
er it is asserted that “Bishop Hobart 
with his cohorts kept the American 
Bible Society in a state of trembling 
frustration for a decade” (p. 157). 
When it is remembered that the Bible 
Society was founded in 1816 and that 
Bishop Hobart died in 1830, it seems 
hard to put these two statements to- 
gether. The author apparently con- 
fused the S.P.G.F.P. with the 
S.P.G.N.E. (p. 30); the Whitefield 
faction did mot remain within the 
Church (p. 33); the Plan of Union 
was effected in 1801. And why is there 


not more discussion of the social re- 
form societies of the 1830’s; they were 
a part of the “united front” also! 

Characteristic of the chief value of 
the book is an extensive and helpful 
list of the American and British so- 
cieties (pp. 273-80), and an extensive 
bibliography, chiefly of documentary 
and primary sources (pp. 281-313). 

Rosert T. HANpy 

Union Theological Seminary 





The Baptist Union—A Short His- 
tory. By Ernest A. Payne. Lon- 
don: The Carey Kingsgate Press, 
1959. 317 pp. 21s. 

The leading Baptist church historian 
in England happens also to be the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
history of which he has written in the 
volume under review. Dr. Payne is 
also the Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council and the Vice-Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. It is re- 
markable that he should have made 
time for the research and writing this 
book entailed. To paraphrase Dr. John- 
son’s epigram on female Methodist 
preachers, whom he likened to a dog 
standing on its hinder legs. “The 
wonder is not that it is not well done, 
but that it is done at all.” In this case, 
it is well done. 

It is a fitting companion to Al- 
bert Peel’s These Hundred Years of 
the history of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, with the 
advantage that it covers approximately 
a century and a half of Baptist his- 
tory, from 1812-3 to date. At many 
points in the narrative, which is al- 
ways correlated with secular trends 
and the parallel developments of other 
denominations, the author makes the 
fullest use of archival material. 

The most illuminating parts of the 
book, for the present writer, were 
four. There is an admirable account 
of the “Down Grade Controversy” of 
1887-8 in which the intransigent 
Spurgeon left and almost disrupted 
the Union, and of the after-effects 
which have been overcome only with- 
in very recent memory. There is al- 
so a report and rationale of the de- 
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nomination’s moving away from an 
isolationist and atomistic interpreta- 
tion of the independent polity towards 
a growing connexionalism which was 
symbolized by the appointment of 
Baptist “bishops” under the title of 
General Superintendents in 1915. 
This is regarded as a return to the 
classical conception of “Messengers” 
in seventeenth century English Bap- 
tist church life by a type of special 
pleading which seems to ignore the 
differences and exaggerate the similar- 
ities. More significant, however, is 
the theological renewal among the 
Baptists and the development of a 
much richer doctrine of the Church. 
This is exemplified in various useful 
Appendices. Finally, while the vol- 
ume as a whole leans rather to the 
maximum of fact and the minimum 
of interpretation, the judgments that 
are expressed are never those of a 
mere ecclesiastical diplomat: on the 
contrary, the honesty in the frank fac- 
ing of diminishing membership stat- 
istics during the present century, 
with a recent up-turn, is altogether 
commendable, and Dr. Payne is im- 
mune from the current temptation to 
overrate the results of religious re- 
vivals. He is also, and this is unusual 
in an English scholar, abreast of the 
recent writing in the field of Ameri- 
can church history. 

As a study in changing denomina- 
tional structure and in theological re- 
newal, this book has a wider relev- 
ance than its title suggests. 

Horton Davies 
Princeton University 





Rebellious Prophet, A Life of Nic- 
olai Berdyaev. By Donatp A. 
Lowrie. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. x, 310 pp. $6.00. 
This work is as definitive an inter- 
pretive biography of the outstanding 
Russian religious philosopher, Nicolai 
Berdyaev, as can at present be writ- 
ten. The author, who was intimately 
acquainted with Berdyaev for some 
24 years, and who likewise had ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the circle of 
his friends, including Berdyaev’s sis- 
ter-in-law, who was a member of the 
family, had most unusual opportuni- 


ties of securing first-hand knowledge 
of the subject of his book. Morever, 
his own knowledge of Russian enabled 
him to study material even in the 
Soviet Union that was not utilized by 
others. 


_ The book thus throws a flood of 
light on the life and thought of Berd- 
yaev that gives the reader a sense of 
authenticity and reality. Berdyaev 
was brought up at home in such com- 
plete freedom as to make him from 
his earliest years a radical non-confor- 
mist. His fastidiousness, both physical 
and intellectual, made him in his 
adult years the “rebellious prophet” 
against the mechanized civilization, as 
the author so aptly characterizes him. 
It was this feature of his individualism 
which led him to revolt against his 
own social class (the Berdyaevs were 
aristocrats) and drove him into the 
communist party; but the same non- 
conformist spirit, which never allow- 
ed him to submit to any external com- 
pulsion or subordination of mind, 
likewise compelled him to break with 
the regimentation of his revolutionary 
comrades. Nevertheless, he remained 
a radical critic of the political, econo- 
mic, and social conditions of the Soviet 
Union and of Western Europe 
throughout his life. The same spirit 
drove him to keep aloof from the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church (he cannot be 
said to have rejected it, since he never 
inwardly adhered to it). 


Nevertheless, he finally, by the year 
1907, fought his way to a faith of his 
own, chiefly with the aid of Dostoev- 
sky’s conception of Christianity, be- 
cause he found in it greater emphasis 
on the value of human personality than 
in the revolutionary philosophies. He 
spent his subsequent life in working 
out his philosophy of personalism or 
existentialism within the limits of the 
Christian tradition. His principal em- 
phasis, as has been mentioned, is on 
freedom—an outgrowth of his own 
individualism, but also a reasoned 
deduction from his concept of per- 
sonality—and also on the spiritual 
transformation of a mere individual, 
dominated by temporal concerns, to a 
person devoted to spiritual ends. Sec- 
ondly, he untiringly denounced what 
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he called “objectification,” namely, 
converting a subject, a spiritual entity, 
into an object, a thing or a commodity. 
He formulated it tersely in the phrase 
that “whenever a man is used as a 
means rather than an end, objectifica- 
tion takes place.” This is the process 
of dehumanization. He found the on- 
ly remedy in creating a society in 
which the highest development of per- 
sons would be the consciously accept- 
ed social goal. No such society now 
exists, or has ever existed. Neverthe- 
less, history tends in the direction of 
this God-appointed aim, although 1c 
will not be reached within human his- 
tory. 

The concluding words of the author 
form a fitting estimate of Berdyaev: 
“Thinker and prophet and champion 
of freedom, how shali his epitaph be 
framed? In no better words, perhaps, 
than in what he said was the one 
beatitude to which he could lay claim: 
. . . they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” 

MaTTHEW SPINKA 
Claremont, Calif. 





Anchored in God: An Inside Ac- 
count of Life, Art, and Thought on 
the Holy Mountain of Athos. By 
CoNSTANTINE Cavarnos. Athens: 
“Astir” Publishing Co., 1959. 230 
pp. $2.50. 
Anchored in God is the result of 
three trips to the Holy Mountain of 


Athos undertaken by Dr. Constantine 
Cavarnos in 1952, 1954, and 1959. The 
avowed purpose of these trips was to 
study Eastern Orthodox monasticism 
in its most living and purest form, and 
at the same time to improve the au- 
thor’s knowledge and understanding 
of the traditional liturgic arts of Or- 
thodoxy by getting to meet these arts 
first-hand through direct contact with 
Byzantine architecture, art and music. 


The book is profusely illustrated by 
leading artists of Greece, such as Fotis 
Kontoglous and Rallis Kopsidis, and 
every effort has been made to present 
Athonite monasticism in as vivid and 
lucid a manner as is humanly possible. 
The intimate form of the personal 
diary, in which this book is written, 
makes it eminently readable by all 
persons, no matter what their back- 
ground. The some twenty monasteries 
of Mount Athos are described inti- 
mately but non-technically in thirty- 
five fascinating chapters. A _ useful 
glossary and index are also included 
at the end of the book. 


With the coming celebration of the 
1000th anniversary of the founding of 
Mount Athos, in 1961, renewed in- 
terest in Mt. Athos will be manifest, 
and this book will be an extremely 
handy one for those who make the 
trip in person or vicariously. 

Joun E. REXINE 
Colgate University 
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